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CAMEROI^  BUILDS  VACUUM 
CLOSING  MACHINES  FOR  BOTH 
ROUND  AND  SQUARE  CANS 

Resourceful  Canners  are  improving  their  pro¬ 
ducts  and  reducing  costs  through  vacuum 
canning. 

The  machine  shown  above,  the  No.  158 
Vacuum  Closing  Machine  for  round  cans,  has 
a  pre-clinching  device,  for  sealing  liquid  pro¬ 
ducts  without  spill. 

Makers! 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

:240  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
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delivers  the  Goods 


"1  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  excellent 
service  I  have  enjoyed  for  the  past  two  years 

I  have  used  Crown  Ccins.  The  car  of  bulk 
cans  that  I  ordered  on  July  26,  1938  at 

II  A.  M.  reached  my  siding  next  day  at 
3  P.  M.  This  is  quick  work!”* 

(*From  a  letter  in  our  files.  Name  on  request.) 

CROWN  CAN  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

ST.  LOUIS  HOUSTON  MAOISON 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  &  Seal  Co. 


O.om 

CA»'I3 


INDEPENDENT 


AND 


HELPFUL 


ments  from  modern  plants  conveniently  located 
from  Coast  to  Coast. 

Looking  after  your  interests  is  a  group  of  men 
long  experienced  in  the  Industry,  well  prepared  to 
give  you  sound,  practical  advice  and  assistance. 

When  you  have  a  problem — write,  phone  or  wire 
Continental.  We’ll  come  to  your  aid  immediately. 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  .  HAVANA 


■  Whatever  your  problem.  Continental,  with  its 
tremendous  resources,  offers  every  facility  for 
greater  service  .  .  .  cans  of  highest  quality,  plain 
or  enamel-lined,  the  result  of  33  years  of  long  and 
intensive  development  and  research — aid  in  all 
canning  problems  thru  progressive  research — 
many  different  styles,  sizes  and  speeds  of  efficient 
closing  machines — and  unusually  prompt  ship- 
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There  will  be  a  machinery  show  at 

CHICAGO — and  a  mighty  fine  one.  It  seems  we 
gave  the  wrong  impression  when  we  said  that  there 
would  be  no  machinery  on  display  at  the  coming  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  in  Chicago.  What  was  decided  was 
that  there  would  not  be  the  usual  elaborate  display  of 
all  kinds  of  canning  and  preserving  machinery,  cover¬ 
ing  the  last  vestige  of  space  even  in  the  largest  halls. 
This  year’s  show  will  be  more  concentrated;  they  will 
exhibit  by  means  of  small  models,  and  we  understand 
some  beautiful  model  machines  have  already  been  con¬ 
structed,  for  that  purpose.  New  machinery  will  be 
prominent,  but  the  good  old  stand-bys  will  be  there ;  all 
the  exhibitors  will  be  on  hand  to  greet  their  friends, 
and  the  new  style  show,  we  are  told,  will  be  a  beauty. 


*  >i>  * 

CONVENTION  -  ALITIES  —  The  announcement 
last  week  that  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association 
would  hold  its  annual  convention  this  year  in 
Atlantic  City,  at  the  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall  Hotel, 
December  8th  and  9th  (Thursday  and  Friday)  caused 
a  lot  of  other  canners  throughout  the  country,  we  bet, 
to  wish  that  they  might  be  there.  Well,  they  can ;  they 
will  be  welcomed,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the 
meeting  will  be  a  week-end  for  most  visitors,  that  is 
taking  in  Saturday  and  Sunday,  for  Atlantic  City  is 
very  attractive  at  this  season  of  the  year.  And  it  has 
been  a  long  time  since  the  canners  have  had  a  chance 
to  go  to  Atlantic  City,  for  a  Convention. 

Robert  (“Bob”)  A.  Sindall,  in  life  A.  K.  Robins  & 
Co.,  the  well  known  canning  machinery  and  supply 
house,  and  the  representative  of  leading  machinery 
makers,  for  the  Tri-State  territory.  Chairman  of  the 
Get  Together  (Entertainment)  Committee  is  busy 
arranging  a  very  attractive  program  of  entertain¬ 
ment — and  you  know  “Bob”.  Other  members  of  this 
Committee  who  are  assisting  him,  include  James  A. 
Cole,  Treasurer,  the  popular  representative  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Can  Company;  Harold  0.  Berryman,  Secre¬ 
tary,  now  of  the  Crown  Can  Company;  Leonard  D. 
Jenkins,  American  Can  Company,  and  Henry  Doeller, 
Jr.,  of  Simpson  &  Doeller,  the  well  known  label  house. 
You  know  you’ll  be  “entertained”. 

This  same  Committee  will  function  at  the  annual 
Convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canners  Association, 
at  York,  Pa.,  Yorketown  Hotel,  November  16th  and 
17th,  thus  affording  a  pre-view  of  distinction  to  those 
who  attend  both  meetings,  and  that  means  pretty  much 
everybody  because  these  two  Associations  swap  visits 
as  a  rule. 

But  it  will  not  be  all  “beer  and  skittles”,  entertain¬ 
ment,  at  any  of  these  State  or  local  canners  conventions 


this  year.  There  will  be,  and  there  ought  to  be,  a  lot 
of  hard-sensed  business  actions  taken.  For  this  year, 
at  least,  considerations  having  to  do  with  production, 
and  even  law  enforcement  and  regulations,  may  well 
be  set  aside  to  give  all  time  to  matters  that  are  directly 
associated  with  your  counting-house,  or  check  book. 
It  is  said  that  adversity  is  a  great  teacher,  and  if  that 
be  so,  you  canners  ought  to  be  able  to  graduate  Cum 
Summa  Laude.  You  have  had  years  of  schooling  and 
preparation,  culminating  in  this  year’s  hardest  of  all 
tests.  Are  there  any  of  you  who  want  to  repeat  the 
course,  or  do  you  not  all  wish  to  graduate  and  to  get 
out  into  the  world  “on  your  own,”  from  now  on? 

Like  what,  you  ask? 

Before  answering  that  specifically  we  want  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  serious  post-graduate  course  for  all  canners. 
Here  it  is :  take  yourself  by  the  lapel  of  the  coat,  and 
lead  yourself  into  a  corner,  and  do  some  straight  talk¬ 
ing  to  yourself :  How  do  I  consider  my  fellow  canner? 
Is  he  the  crook,  and  worse,  he  has  been  pictured  to 
me — By  whom?  Well,  when  I  come  to  think  about 
it  is  always  about  prices,  or  quality  or  contract.  Have 
I  been  stung;  bamboozeled;  deliberately  misled  so  as 
to  get  a  lower  price  out  of  me  ?  The  canners  I  have  met 
at  Conventions  like  these — and  I  have  met  a  lot  of 
them — are  all  fine  fellows;  real  human  beings,  just  like 
myself.  And  maybe  they  are  cursing  me  as  I  have  been 
cursing  them!  Hadn’t  thought  of  that.  Have  I  been 
a  sucker,  played  to  a  fair-you-well  by  the  buyers  and 
their  agents?  Those  other  canners  are  in  business 
just  as  I  am;  and  they  are  as  anxious  to  pack  good 
goods  and  to  make  a  fair  profit,  as  I  am.  We’re  in  the 
same  business;  the  same  industry,  as  if  in  the  same 
house ;  and  what  hurts  them  hurts  me,  and  what  hurts 
me  hurts  them.  Ninety-eight  out  of  every  100  of  them 
are  as  straight  as  I  am,  and  maybe  a  little  straighter. 
I  doubt  seriously  if  there  are  2  per  cent  of  canners 
deliberately  crooked.  What’s  been  the  matter  with 
me  ?  Why  have  I  fallen  for  all  these  stories  about  lower 
prices,  ete.?  Why,  just  to  get  me  to  name  a  lower 
price!  And  then  the  break  in  the  market,  or  the  low 
price,  is  blamed  on  me !  Some  sucker ! 

If  you  are  as  fine  a  Professor  as  Experience  (rated  a 
great  teacher)  you  will  come  to  this  firm  determina¬ 
tion  :  By  heck.  I’m  not  a  crook,  and  I  don’t  believe  any 
fellow  canner  is ;  at  least  not  until  HE  proves  it.  From 
now  on  I’m  going  to  have  full  confidence  in  all  my 
fellow  canners;  we  are  in  one  big  family;  doing  the 
same  kind  of  job,  and  the  fellow  who  blames  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  my  family  must  prove  his  words,  or  eat  them. 
I  demand  confidence  from  fellow  canners,  and  intend 
to  show  confidence  in  turn.  The  fact  that  any  man  even 
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hints  that  another  canner  is  cutting  the  market,  etc., 
will  make  me  be  very  careful  with  that  man,  and  he 
will  have  to  prove  it  or  get  out.  I’ll  phone  that  canner, 
no  matter  where  he  is,  and  ask  him  if  this  man  is 
telling  the  truth.  I’ll  do  my  part  to  smoke  out  these 
weasels,  who  have  been  robbing  me  and  my  fellow  can- 
ners  of  profits.  As  canners,  from  henceforth,  we  stand 
together :  one  for  all  and  all  for  one,  against  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy,  the  buyers,  whether  they  be  called  whole¬ 
salers,  distributors  or  brokers.  I’ll  show  confidence. 

If  you  can  bring  yourself  to  that  determination,  you 
will  be  ready  to  go  on. 

Right  here  let  us  suggest  that  at  the  opening  session 
time  be  taken  to  call  the  roll,  in  this  way:  have  each 
man  in  the  room  stand  on  his  feet,  announce  his  own 
name,  his  position  in  the  company,  as  well  as  the  name 
of  the  company;  what  he  packs,  the  names  of  his 
brands,  and  of  course  where  his  plant  is  located.  This 
will  serve  to  make  everyone  acquainted,  and  won’t 
take  long. 

WHO  ARE  YOUR  ENEMIES, — and  here  is  where 
a  lot  of  you  will  wilt  and  fold  up;  as  an  industry  you 
have  been  licked  so  often  that  you  have  lost  your 
morale  or  courage.  But  if  there  is  anything  more  im¬ 
portant  to  you  as  canners,  name  it,  because  we  do 
not  know  it. 

No.  1 — The  Buying  Broker.  He  is  the  man  or  firm 
who  sells  as  a  broker  on  occasions,  but  usually  buys 
the  goods  for  his  own  account,  to  be  resold  later, 
pocketing  the  profit.  There  are  more  of  them  than 
you  might  think.  How  can  any  canner  expect  to  get 
anything  but  the  sub-low  of  the  market  when  he  puts 
his  goods  in  such  hands?  We  have  long  contended 
that  such  buying  by  a  broker  is  illegal,  and  we  still 
believe  there  are  laws  that  would  punish  them.  The 
Robinson-Patman  law  will  prevent  him  collecting 
brokerage  from  his  dupes.  Some  of  these  finance  the 
canners  and  then  have  control  over  the  selling,  as  to 
time  of  selling,  and  the  prices.  An  Association  could 
well  spend  money  on  competent  legal  talent  to  ferret 
out  these  abuses  and  suggest  the  remedies. 

No.  2 — Chain  Buyers.  When  the  original  Robinson- 
Patman  law  was  agitated  our  columns  continually 
carried  an  admonition :  “100  buyers  are  better  than  one 
buyer.”  The  rare  canner  who  goes  out  to  try  to  sell 
his  own  goods — as  all  canners  should  do  if  they  ever 
expect  to  get  out  of  bondage — invariably  finds  that  the 
great  chains  do  all  their  buying  at  one  point,  and 
usually  at  their  own  prices.  This  is  not  peculiar  to 
canned  foods,  but  obtains  in  pretty  nearly  everything 
to  be  sold  at  retail,  and  is  the  chief  complaint  against 
the  chains.  Because  out  of  this  these  buyers  have 
learned  a  wise  trick :  they  use  one  chain  as  a  Bellhorse, 
to  set  the  price,  then  all  follow  on  behind,  the  game 
being  to  beat  this  set  price,  always  of  course — for 
remember  they  are  buyers — to  beat  it  at  a  lower  price. 
Take  2’s  standard  tomatoes,  for  instance.  The  Bell- 
horse  sets  62 Vi  cents;  immediately  all  other  buyers, 
regular  as  well  as  chains,  try  to  buy  at  a  price  never 
above  that,  and  generally  below  it.  There  is  no  verbal 
nor  signed  agreement  between  them;  it  is  just  a 
natural,  and  there  is  no  legal  way  to  prevent  it :  Except 
the  great  chains  be  broken  up,  and  so  be  prevented 


from  becoming  a  bellhorse,  because  no  small  chain  nor 
voluntary  of  any  kind  could  wield  the  power  that  the 
big  chains  now  do.  Now  do  you  better  realize  that  100 
buyers  are  better  than  one? 

And  what  can  the  Associations  do  about  that  ?  They 
can  lend  their  weight  of  endorsement  to  the  newly 
proposed  Patman  bill,  which  promises  to  yield  this 
relief.  It  is  a  mistake  to  argue  that  this  new  Patman 
bill  is  a  punative  one,  that  it  is  designed  to  'punish  the 
big  chains.  It  is  a  bill  designed  to  prevent  any  chain 
from  growing  too  large,  so  as  to  curb  its  power.  The 
A.  &  P.  with  its  15,000  stores,  presented  arguments 
against  itself  when  the  Harford  Brothers  showed  that 
they  did  $881,000,000  of  business  at  1  per  cent  profit. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  if  this  be  the  average  profit,  it  is 
evidence  that  some  selling — and  of  course  some 
buying — must  have  been  done  far  below  cost,  to  the 
destruction  of  those  who  sold  at  such  low  prices,  for 
it  is  known  that  some  articles  returned  very  much 
better  profits  than  1  per  cent.  But  no  producer  and  no 
merchant  can  operate  upon  an  expectation  of  1  per 
cent  profit,  and  any  system  which  so  penalizes  them 
must  be  wrong,  as  constituting  unfair  trading.  Bigness 
is  not  a  crime,  unless  that  size  is  used  to  crush  compe¬ 
tition,  as  would  seem  to  be  the  case  here. 

Will  the  canners’  associations  endorse,  by  resolution, 
this  proposed  Patman  law?  Well,  they  ought  to  if  they 
ever  want  to  again  see  an  open  market  in  which  to  sell 
their  goods. 

No.  3  is  the  Broker-owned  cannery ;  where  the  broker 
furnishes  the  money;  sells  the  pack,  to  himself  or  to 
others,  collecting  brokerage,  and  thus  has  an  unfair 
advantage  over  the  independent  canner. 

No.  4  is  very  similar  to  this :  a  supply  source  furnish¬ 
ing  the  money  and  other  materials ;  the  goods  held  in 
bondage  to  them,  to  be  sold  as  directed,  but  only  we 
believe  where  the  canner  is  unable  to  find  a  market, 
and  the  financier  decides  to  clean  up,  and  get  out.  The 
main  trouble  from  this,  as  in  others,  is  that  the  total 
packs  are  too  greatly  enlarged  for  the  safety  of  the 
industry  as  a  whole. 

No.  5 — The  cannery  secretly  owned  and  operated  by 
a  distributor  or  chain,  but  selling  some  goods  on  the 
market  to  benefit  the  prices  on  their  larger  needed 
purchases.  If  their  operations  were  clearly  known 
and  in  the  open  other  canners  would  be  able  to  dis¬ 
count  such  market  influences. 

This  1938  canning  season  has  been  a  severe  one  on 
all,  and  these  faults  have  appeared  more  glaring;  but 
how  can  any  independent  canner  operate  against  such 
obstacles?  But  why  a  Canners’  Association  if  it  can¬ 
not  work  to  relieve  its  members  of  such  injustices? 
This  should  be  the  program  of  everyone  of  them. 

• 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

November  7 — North  Platte,  Nebr.,  Nash-Finch  Co.,  evening 

November  8 — Scotts  Bluff,  Nebr.,  Nash-Finch  Co.,  evening 

November  9 — Crawford,  Nebr.,  Nash-Finch  Co.,  evening 

November  14 — Gary,  Ind.,  Gary  Women’s  Club,  at  2:30  P.  M. 

November  15 — Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Wisconsin  Canners  Assn., 
11:00  A.  M. 

November  17 — Sheboygan,  Wis.,  Sheboygan  Grocers  Assn., 
8:00  P.  M. 
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Tomato  Production  Problems 

By  E.  R.  LANCASHIRE 

Raiv  Products  Specialist,  Research  Department,  Continental  Can  Company,  Inc. 


Farming  is  a  difficult  game.  Tomato  production 
in  the  thirty-seven  states  actively  engaged  in  the 
business  is  no  exception  to  this  general  rule. 

Farming,  like  other  games,  is  much  more  interesting 
to  those  men  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  know  the 
rules  and  who  also  put  their  knowledge  into  practice. 
It  has  jokingly  been  said  that  farmers  do  not  farm  as 
well  as  they  know  how,  but  such  a  statement  is  open 
to  considerable  doubt.  In  this  article  on  Tomato  Pro¬ 
duction  Problems  every  step  in  the  game  is  discussed. 

It  is  well  to  make  clear  at  the  beginning  of  these 
observations  that  what  works  in  one  part  of  the  country 
will  not  always  work  in  another.  It  is  also  worth 
recalling  that  no  one  can  tell  a  farmer  very  much  about 
his  particular  farm.  Each  farmer  should  try  out  in 
his  own  way  and  on  a  small  trial  planting,  any  new  idea 
regardless  of  how  good  the  idea  is  said  to  be. 

TOMATO  INSECTS 

If  there  were  no  insects  working  on  tomatoes,  the 
tomato  grower  would  make  more  money.  But  there 
may  be  nematodes  on  tomato  roots  causing  those  knotty 
swellings  so  often  found  by  farmers  who  take  the 
trouble  to  dig  up  the  roots  of  a  sick  looking  tomato 
plant.  This  statement  is  particularly  true  in  states 
south  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa. 

There  may  be  tomato  fruit  worms  eating  into  green 
and  ripe  tomato  fruits.  These  worms  are  also  called 
corn  ear  worms,  tobacco  bud  worms  and  cotton  boll 
worms  after  the  name  of  the  crop  they  are  eating. 

The  corn  ear  worm  is  one  of  the  most  important 
insects  attacking  the  tomato  fruit.  As  many  as  three 
generations  in  a  season  occur  and  frequently,  under 
severe  infestation,  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  fruit 
may  be  destroyed.  Fortunately,  tomatoes  are  not  the 
preferred  host.  It  is  necessary  for  the  corn  ear  worm 
to  build  up  on  such  crops  as  sweet  corn  or  beans  before 
tomato  plantings  are  seriously  attacked.  Destructive 
infestations  of  the  corn  ear  worm  in  tomato  fields  are 
not  encountered  until  the  first  part  of  August  or  later. 

Dusting  with  a  40  per  cent  cryolite  or  a  40  per  cent 
barium  fluosilicate  or  straight  commercial  calcium 
arsenate  or  a  50  per  cent  lead  arsenate  will  give  good 
control.  Dusting  should  begin  just  as  soon  as  2  to  4 
per  cent  of  the  developing  fruits  are  infested.  Careful 
examination  of  300  or  more  II/2  to  21/0  inch  fruits  will 
tell  the  canner  or  farmer  when  to  apply  the  dust.  Such 
dusts  will  remain  effective  for  3  to  4  weeks  under  ideal 
weather  conditions.  Very  young  corn  ear  worms  are 
much  easier  to  poison  than  are  middle  sized  or  nearly 
matured  worms. 


Since  tomato  plants  are  necessarily  dusted  during 
the  harvest  season  it  is  important  to  remove  the  poison¬ 
ous  residues.  Canning  factories  can  be  equipped  with 
high  pressure  sprays  for  this  purpose. 

These  corn  ear  worm  dusts  are  also  poisonous  to  men 
and  to  animals.  Dust  masks  will  protect  men,  and 
animals  should  be  kept  away  from  fields  that  are  dusted. 

The  big  tobacco  worm  also  devours  tomato  leaves  in 
a  wholesale  way.  Flea  beetles  puncture  round  holes  in 
tomato  leaves.  Aphis  suck  juices  from  tomato  plants. 
Grasshoppers,  potato  bugs,  blister  beetles,  pin  worms, 
cut  worms,  and  no  doubt,  many  other  insects  pester  the 
tomato  plant. 

TOMATO  DISEASES 

Sugar  beet  leafhoppers  carry  the  tomato  disease 
known  as  Curly  Top  or  Western  Yellow  Blight.  Aphis 
carry  mosaic  from  plant  to  plant.  Last  year’s  dead 
plants  provide  winter  quarters  for  the  many  leaf  spot 
diseases. 

Wilts  of  several  types  attack  tomato  plants.  Bac¬ 
terial  canker  lives  from  year  to  year  in  the  soil  of 
tomato  fields.  Cloudy  spot  or  lacy  fruit,  anthracnose, 
stem  end  rot  and  blossom  end  rot  take  their  toll  from 
season  to  Reason  being  severe  or  mild  according  to  the 
climatic  conditions. 

Hot  temperatures  and  blistering  winds  often  complete 
the  ravaging  of  those  plants  fortunate  enough  to  escape 
the  depredations  of  disease  and  insect  attack.  Exces¬ 
sive  or  deficient  rainfall  also  play -their  part.  Frost 
dates  fluctuate  at  both  ends  of  the  tomato  growers 
season.  Hail  and  lightning  may  or  may  not  strike  a 
tomato  field. 

TOMATO  PRODUCTION  IS  NOT  EASY 

Then  comes  a  great  host  of  weeds  to  compete  in  the 
race  for  soil  fertility  and  moisture  supplies.  He  who 
first  said  that  farming  was  easy  must  have  been  an  office 
worker  in  some  place  far  removed  from  the  business  of 
feeding  the  tomato  appetite  of  the  consuming  public. 

The  story  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  tomato 
grower  ends  with  the  harvesting  and  delivering  to  his 
market  of  what  good  fruits  still  remain.  Picking  toma¬ 
toes  is  in  itself  not  an  easy  job.  Neither  is  the  delivery 
of  a  good  tomato  a  simple  proposition.  The  fruit  is 
92  to  94  per  cent  water  and  has  to  be  handled  accord¬ 
ingly  or  financial  loss  results. 

ORGANIC  MATTER  FOR  TOMATOES 

First  of  all,  a  real  tomato  farmer  builds  up  a  well 
drained  soil  with  either  barnyard  manure  or  with  green 
organic  matter.  It  matters  not  which  one  is  used. 
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The  real  backbone  of  successful  farming  today  is  a 
liberal  supply  of  freshly  rotted  organic  matter.  A  con¬ 
stant  replacement  is  needed  annually  because  the  supply 
is  annually  removed  by  soil  bacterial  and  fungus 
activities. 

Plowing  under  barnyard  manures  before  they  are 
unnecessarily  exposed  to  leaching  is  important.  Half 
the  value  of  a  ton  of  manure  can  be  lost  in  six  month’s 
time  because  of  a  careless  handling  system.  The  thing 
to  do  is  to  plow  the  manure  under  or  spread  it  over  a 
field  at  the  first  opportunity.  It  is  especially  important 
to  see  that  the  manure  is  distributed  uniformly 
throughout  the  upper  6  or  7  inches  of  the  surface  soil. 
The  old  idea  of  plowing  it  under  deeply  is  gone  because 
such  a  system  was  not  efficient. 

Grass  crops,  legume  crops  and  other  green  manures 
are  most  efficiently  handled  by  turning  them  under 
before  they  dry  up  and  have  a  chance  to  blow  away. 
They  are  turned  under  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be 
distributed  as  evenly  as  possible  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  furrow  slice. 

Additions  of  calcium  and  nitrogen  to  the  ranker 
growing  green  manure  crops  at  plowing  time  will 
result  in  a  more  rapid  breakdown  of  the  plant  fibers 
and  in  an  earlier  establishment  of  a  firm  seedbed.  A 
simple,  boxlike  distributor  can  be  fitted  to  the  rear  of 
the  tractor  or  to  the  front  of  the  plow  for  this  job. 

FERTILIZERS  FOR  TOMATOES 

Organic  fertilizers  alone  are  not  enough.  Most  soils 
need  chemical  additions  as  well,  especially  nitrogen, 
phosphorous,  and  potash.  Many  soils  need  calcium. 
In  a  few  cases  a  soil  may  lack  some  of  the  minor  but 
essential  elements  including  magnesium,  sulphur  and 
several  others. 

It  is  important  to  place  chemical  fertilizers  where 
they  will  be  economically  used  by  the  tomato  roots.  The 
row  application  of  cehmical  materials  has  proved  itself 
to  be  so  efficient  that  it  is  commonly  said  that  300  to 
400  pounds  per  acre  of  a  properly  balanced  fertilizer 
applied  about  3  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil  and 
2^2  inches  away  from  the  stem  of  a  tomato  plant  is  as 
good  as  1000  to  1200  pounds  per  acre  broadcast  over 
the  surface  of  the  field. 

The  analysis  of  the  needed  fertilizer  varies  with  the 
soil  type  and  the  crop  history  of  each  field.  In  general, 
the  percentage  of  nitrogen  should  be  stepped  up  if 
increased  vigor  of  foliage  is  wanted.  Phosphorous  is 
used  in  larger  amounts  when  better  root  growth  and 
earlier  maturity  is  the  goal.  Lack  of  potash  results  in 
puffy,  flat  sided,  leather  necked  or  yellow  topped  fruits. 

A  good  basic  analysis  for  a  tomato  grower  to  use 
might  well  be  a  4-16-4.  Every  farmer  should  try  out 
the  row  placement  of  a  good  well  balanced  fertilizer  and 
change  the  analysis  until  he  finds  the  proper  balance 
necessary  to  meet  his  requirements. 

If  plenty  of  manure  is  available  it  is  frequently  good 
business  to  use  10  tons  per  acre  and  in  addition  apply 
300  to  400  pounds  of  an  0-20-0  per  acre  using  the  row 
application  method.  Chemical  fertilizers  should  never 
be  allowed  to  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  roots 
of  a  newly  set  tomato  plant  or  with  any  newly  planted 
seed  because  very  frequently  such  contact  results  in  the 
stunting  or  the  killing  of  the  plant  or  seed. 


CLEAN  TOMATO  PLANTS 

The  best  way  to  secure  clean  tomato  plants  is  to  plant 
treated,  disease  free,  tomato  seed.  Sterilized  soil  or 
soil  which  has  not  been  in  tomatoes  or  related  crops  for 
at  least  four  years  should  be  used  in  growing  clean 
healthy  plants. 

To  treat  tomato  seed,  place  a  pint  of  the  seed  in  a 
quart  jar  and  add  a  teaspoonful  of  fresh  red  copper 
oxide,  seal  the  jar  and  shake  well  until  each  seed  is 
completely  covered  with  the  chemical. 

DIRECT  SEEDING 

Tomato  seeds  may  be  planted  and  the  crop  grown  to 
maturity  without  transplanting.  More  than  1000  acres 
were  grown  this  way  in  northeastern  Indiana  and 
northwestern  Ohio  during  the  1938  season.  There  were 
17,000  acres  of  direct  seeded  tomatoes  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  of  Texas,  in  1938.  Direct  seeding  has 
been  successfully  demonstrated  in  Pennsylvania,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Utah,  California,  South  Carolina  and  many  other 
states. 

If  a  farmer  wants  to  grow  the  crop  where  it  is 
seeded,  it  is  important  to  seed  4  to  6  weeks  ahead  of 
the  time  when  he  normally  sets  tomato  plants  in  the 
field  if  an  equally  early  crop  is  desired.  Men  who  have 
tried  direct  seeding  in  northeastern  Indiana  and  north¬ 
western  Ohio  say  they  would  sooner  quit  growing  toma¬ 
toes  than  return  to  the  old  transplanting  methods. 

In  direct  seeding  it  is  important  to  plant  a  seed  about 
every  inch  in  the  row  and  to  cover  the  seed  very  lightly. 
Deep  planting  is  not  satisfactory.  Success  will  depend 
on  the  use  of  a  highly  fertile  soil  and  the  removal  of 
weed  competition.  A  corn  planter  fitted  with  broom-corn 
plates,  or  with  blank  plates  drilled  for  tomato  seed,  is 
a  satisfactory  tool  for  planting  tomato  seeds. 

TRANSPLANTED  TOMATOES 

Where  transplanted  tomatoes  are  used,  a  careful 
examination  of  the  plant  roots  is  needed  to  see  that  they 
are  free  of  nematodes.  Preceding  the  tomato  crop  with 
sweet  corn  or  peanuts  is  said  to  help  discourage  and 
starve  out  nematodes. 

CONTROLLING  TOMATO  DISEASES 

A  good  plant  bed  and  field  spray  for  control  of 
tomato  diseases  can  be  made  by  using  one  pound  of  red 
copper  oxide  or  two  pounds  of  copper  oxychloride  to  50 
gallons  of  water.  Apply  with  a  pressure  sprayer  to 
plants  in  the  seedling  stage  or  in  the  field  about  once  a 
week  and  oftener  if  it  rains  enough  to  wash  off  the 
spray  residues. 

Tobacco  in  all  forms  should  be  kept  away  from  young 
tomato  plants.  Anyone  handling  young  tomato  plants 
should  wash  his  hands  with  very  strong  soap  if  he 
smokes  or  chews  tobacco  and  then  use  a  clean  set  of 
work  clothes.  These  precautions  are  for  the  control 
of  tomato  mosaic. 

If  field  spraying  is  tried,  be  sure  that  high  pres¬ 
sure  sprays  do  not  knock  off  the  newly  opened  flowers. 
Spraying  will  materially  reduce  disease  losses  if  it  is 
carefully  and  throughly  done. 

Another  good  practical  rule  is  to  stay  out  of  the 
tomato  fields  when  the  foliage  is  wet  with  dew  or  rain 
or  heavy  fog.  Such  a  precaution  helps  reduce  the 
spread  of  tomato  diseases 
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Actual  operation  proves  that  the  CRCO  Special 
Double  Grader  increases  the  yield  of  small  size  (fancy) 
cut  green  or  wax  beans  over  50%,  thus  insuring 
more  profit  on  the  season’s  pack.  Send  for  special 


bulletin  and  prices. 
Send  for  complete 
Catalog  No.  801. 


ClldJaHJer 


Comfianif,  Incorfiorattd 
NlttGRHR  rOLLS.  N.V. 

SEATTLE,  WASH.  k 

COLUMBUS,  WIS.  m 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  ■ 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  CAN.  ■ 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.  M 

Baltimore,  Md.  ' 

James  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co. 
Ogden,  Utah 


You  can  avoid  costly  delays  and  maintain  peak  production  schedules 
with  this  revolutionary  conveyor  belting  that  meets  requirements  ef¬ 
ficiently  and  economically.  LA  PORTE  Conveyor  Belting  will 
not  creep,  weave  nor  iump.  It  will  not  stretch  -  will  not  deteriorate 
when  not  in  use  and  is  easily  clean 
ed  with  steam  or  by  scalding  with 
^  water.  In  addition,  the  open 

'  mesh  feature  permits  the  circulation 
around  products  in  process 
Til  and  facilitates  cleaning.  Widely 
used  for  conveying  fruit,  vegetables, 

*  fish,  meat  and  other  products  on 
grading, sorting,  peelingand  packing 
m  scalders,  washets, 

cookers,  exhausters,  elevators,  etc. 
perfectly  flat  surface  makes  it 

V  ideal  for  conveying  cans,  bottles  or 

V  empty  or  filled.  Furnish- 

e>  lrA\^  ^  igngjj,  ^^d  practically  any 

width. 

Ask  your  Mill  Supply  House  for  LA  PORTE 
Conveyor  Belting  TODAY  or  write  to 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Box  124  La  Porte,  Indiana 


TRADE  MARK  RCC.  U.ft.  PAT.  OKPICE 

STEEL  BELT  LACING 

Ease  of  application,  "Never  Lets  Go,”  the  sectional 
rocker  hinge  pin,  smoothness  on  both  sides,  flex¬ 
ibility  and  separability  make  genuine  Alligator 
the  most  universally  used  Steel  Belt  Lacing. 
Clinched  teeth  prevent  ply  separation  in  belt  ends. 
Twelve  sizes  for  flat  belts  of  all  types  up  to  %  in. 
^  thick.  Standard  Boxes,  Handy  Packages  and 
(T  special  long  lengths.  Also  made  in  Monel  and 
.  it  alloys.  Sold  throughout  the  world. 

Ms  Sole  Manvfaeturera 

Q-  FLEXIBLE  STEEL  LACING  COMPANY  > 

4097  Lexington  SL,  Chicago 

I"  England  at  15  Westmore- 
land  Flace,  London,  N.  I. 


^Artistic 

I^LS 


Plain, 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  s  Doeller 

CO. 

BALTlMORE,MD. 
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SETTING  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Deep,  firm  contact  between  tomato  roots  and  moist 
soil  should  be  the  goal  of  every  man  really  interested  in 
setting  tomato  plants.  It  is  best  to  set  out  a  few  plants 
around  the  edges  of  the  field  the  night  before  the  main 
field  is  to  be  set.  If  cut  worms  chew  off  these  plants,  a 
poison  bait  should  be  used  to  kill  the  cut  worms  either 
before  the  field  is  set  or  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
the  plants  are  set.  Such  a  treatment  costs  less  than  a 
dollar  per  acre. 

Tomato  plants  should  be  neither  too  woody  nor  too 
soft  at  setting  time.  It  is  best  to  keep  tomato  seedlings 
about  half  way  between  a  woody  and  a  soft  condition. 
Young  plants  are  preferred  to  older  plants. 

It  is  impossible  to  harden  a  plant  enough  to  make  it 
withstand  more  than  a  part  of  one  degree  F.  more  cold 
than  a  soft  plant  will  stand.  The  best  growers  attempt 
to  keep  plants  just  a  little  above  a  wilted  condition  in 
the  seedling  stage.  Overwatering  is  dangerous. 

Delay  in  setting  tomato  plants  after  all  danger  of 
freezing  is  over  is  costly,  resulting  in  one  or  two  tons 
less  fruit  for  each  week  of  delay  in  most  seasons.  Set¬ 
ting  good  plants  as  early  as  possible  seems  to  be  a  good 
rule. 

CULTIVATING  TOMATO  FIELDS 

The  chief  object  of  cultivation  is  to  remove  weed  com¬ 
petition.  This  can  best  be  done  by  shallow  cultivation 

It  is  dangerous  to  cultivate  tomatoes  deeply  because 
the  roots  of  a  tomato  plant  are  so  near  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  If  the  cultivation  shovels  cut  off  the 
tomato  roots  the  usual  result  is  increased  blossom  end 
rot  of  the  fruit  or  a  falling  off  of  tomato  flowers.  This 
is  especially  true  during  hot,  dry  weather. 

Cultivators  should  be  kept  far  enough  away  from 
the  plants  so  as  to  eliminate  any  possibility  of 
mechanically  injuring  the  tomato  foliage.  Hand  hoe¬ 
ing  is  best  after  plants  are  too  large  for  power  tools. 

TOMATOES  VS.  HEAT 

A  north  or  an  east  slope  is  cooler  than  a  south  or  a 
west  slope  during  the  summer  months.  Tomatoes  do 
better  on  the  cooler  slopes,  especially  in  southern 
states.  A  spread  in  the  harvesting  of  tomatoes  may 
be  obtained  by  using  both  high  and  low  ground. 

When  soil  temperatures  rise  to  95  degrees  F.  or 
above  for  a  day  or  more  at  a  time,  tomato  flowers  are 
burned  so  badly  that  they  frequently  fall  off.  Blossom 
end  rot  increases  also. 

In  the  central  and  southern  states  it  is  found  that 
tall  growing  plants  like  field  corn  or  sunflowers  create 
a  beneficial  shade  when  such  plants  are  growing  in 
the  tomato  field.  Where  tomatoes  are  spaced  5  by  5 
feet  apart  it  is  pratical  to  plant  2  kernels  of  some 
tall,  vigorous  growing  variety  of  field  corn  at  the  time 
of  the  last  cultivation  in  the  centers  between  every 
four  hills  of  tomatoes. 

Running  the  rows  of  staked  tomatoes  in  such  a 
direction  as  to  create  as  much  shade  as  possible  is  also 
worth  while  except  where  contour  farming  makes  it 
impossible.  Protection  from  sun  and  wind  is  highly 
desirable  in  any  tomato  field. 


HARVESTING  TOMATOES  _ 

In  conclusion,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  cash  in 
on  a  job  well  done  or  at  least  a  job  done  as  well  as  the 
hazards  of  the  tomato  growing  game  will  permit.  If 
you  want  green  wrap  tomatoes  you  harvest  the  fruits  at 
a  time  when  they  are  ripened  but  not  fully  so.  If  a 
cannery  is  your  market,  the  fruits  are  left  on  the  vines 
until  they  are  red  ripe  but  still  solid. 

The  green  wrap  stage  is  reached  any  time  after  the 
seeds  slip  away  from  a  keen  cutting  edge  of  a  sharp 
knife  when  a  tomato  is  cut  in  half.  If  the  seeds  do  not 
slip  to  one  side  in  their  jelly-like  surroundings  inside 
the  fruit  but  are  cut  instead,  the  green  wrap  ripened 
stage  has  not  yet  been  reached. 

There  is  also  the  peculiar  change  in  the  green  color¬ 
ing  of  a  fruit  which  occurs  at  the  same  time.  Only 
through  cutting  open  many  fruits  and  making  note  of 
the  green  coloring  of  the  tomato  skin,  can  a  farmer 
become  expert  in  harvesting  green  wraps.  When  the 
deep,  green  color  of  the  under-ripe  fruits  changes  to 
a  much  lighter  shade  or  a  white  green,  beginning  at  the 
blossom  end  of  the  fruit  and  extending  well  up  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  fruit,  the  green  wrap  stage  has  arrived. 

Tomatoes  to  be  ripened  for  a  canner  are  much  easier 
to  recognize.  A  canner  wants  only  well  ripened  fruits. 
It  pays  to  let  a  tomato  stay  on  the  vine  until  it  is  fully 
ripened  since  it  continues  to  gain  in  weight  until  that 
time. 

Harvesting  green  wraps  is  a  daily  job.  Canning 
tomatoes  need  to  be  harvested  about  every  four  or  five 
days.  Once  a  canning  tomato  is  removed  from  the  vine 
it  should  be  stored  in  as  shady  a  place  as  possible  to 
reduce  losses  in  weight.  Early  delivery  to  the  factory 
and  gentle  handling  enroute  are  profitable  practices. 

• 

CONVENTION  DATES 

NOVEMBER  9,  1938  —  Baltimore  Canned  Foods  Exchange, 
General  Meeting,  Rogers  Forge  Golf  &  Country  Club,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

NOVEMBER  9-10,  1938 — lowa-Nebraska  Canners,  Annual 
Meeting,  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

NOVEMBER  14-16,  1938 — Wisconsin  Canners,  Annual  Meeting, 
Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

NOVEMBER  16-17,  1938  —  Pennsylvania  Canners,  Annual 
Meeting,  Yorketown  Hotel,  York,  Pa. 

NOVEMBER  17-18,  1938 — Indiana  Canners,  Fall  Meeting,  Clay- 
pool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Cooking  Units  of  Outstanding 

VALUE  and  SERVICE 

^  Langsenkamp  Stainless  Steel  Cooking  Units 
comprising  tanks  of  the  finest  construction,  equip¬ 
ped  with  Improved  KOOK-MORE  KOILS  for 
highest  cooking  efficiency  with  the  new,  highly 
efficient  3-way  Valve  ...  all  for  a  price  that 
is  actually  less  considering  years  of  service  than 
lower  cost  equipment  -  to  say  nothing  of  their  ef¬ 
ficient  performance  and  high  quality  product. 

Let's  discuss  now  your  requirements 
for  next  season. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

*^Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant" 

INDIANAPOLIS.  INDIANA 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Ganned  and  Gunners  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  U.  S.  A. 


All  the  latest  data 

FORMULAE  —  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  6th  edition  of 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Canning  Trade 
SO  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


TirpiT  HAMILTON 

IPf  KETTLES 

jO  P  T  all  styles,  any  size  -  made  in 

H  ll  Stainless  Steel,  Pure  Nickel, 

*"***«»  Monel,  Copper,  Aluminum, 

if  I  i|  Nationally  known  for  their 

l|  I  II  quality  of  materials,  con- 

t|  ^  I  struction  and  performance. 

H  Built  by  an  organization,  that 

fj  ^  has  made  kettles  for  more 

^  than  66  years. 

HAMILTON  KETTLE  WORKS  CO.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 


A  NECESSITY  FOR  BETTER  PACKS  OF 

PEAS  OR  LIMA  BEANS  AT  GREATER  PROFITS 

rpHEY  thresh  the  peas  more  thoroughly 
^  out  of  the  vines  and  reduce  breakage  dur- 
ing  the  hulling  process.  They  improve  the 
quality  of  the  pack  because  the  peas  saved 
■■  are  the  most  tender  ones  that  are  in  the 

.|j  _ pods,  and  because  they  very  efficiently 

'  _ _ _  The  reasons  for  these  large  and  important 

^  .  j  *•  j  1  savings  are  due  to  many  exclusive  patented 

•  The  sturdy  construction  and  low  up-  ^  ^  jr 

keep  cost  are  greatly  appreciated  by  users.  t®^f'^res. 
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'HAL"  BERRYMAN  "CHARLIE"  AVARS 

with  Crown  Can  Bridegroom 


HAROLD  o.  BERRYMAN,  for  years  with  the  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  and  more  recently  with  National  Can  Corporation,  has 
accepted  an  executive  position  with  the  Crown  Can  Company 
as  of  November  1st,  making  his  headquarters  at  the  Baltimore 
office  at  Eastern  Avenue  and  Kresson  Street.  H.  O.  “Hal” 
Berryman  was  born  August  7th,  1891,  in  Surry  Court  House, 
Virginia.  Early  in  May,  1911,  he  was  employed  by  the  American 
Can  Company  as  a  Master  Mechanic  and  Mechanical  Draftsman. 
He  aided  in  designing  and  installing  the  first  can  conveying 
system  in  can  manufacturing  and  canning  plants.  The  installa¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  the  first  sanitary  can  manufacturing  lines 
set  up  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  was  part  of  his  work  and  he  has 
always  been  in  close  contact  with  all  branches  of  can  manu¬ 
facturing,  sales  and  service.  In  charge  of  Closing  Machine 
Service  and  Engineering  Station  of  Baltimore  for  several  years, 
he  was  assigned  in  1919  to  reorganize  the  service  station  and 
can  runway  department  at  Hoopeston,  Illinois.  He  established 
and  operated  the  service  station  and  machine  shop  at  Waukegan, 
Illinois.  In  March  of  1923  he  returned  to  Baltimore  as  Assistant 
District  Sales  Manager  of  American  Can  Company.  In 
February  of  1936  Mr.  Berryman  became  Eastern  District  Sales 
Manager  (Baltimore)  for  the  National  Can  Corporation  and 
has  continued  in  that  capacity  until  accepting  the  position  with 
Crown  Can  Company.  “Berry”  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Society  of  Military  Engineers, 
Hospitality  Committee  of  the  Baltimore  Canned  Foods  Exchange, 
Get-Together  Committee  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Association 
and  the  Old  Guard  Society. 

• 

THE  BALTIMORE  CANNED  FOODS  EXCHANGE  will  hold  its  General 
Meeting  on  Wednesday,  November  9th,  1938,  at  Rogers  Forge 
Golf  and  Country  Club  at  6:30  P.  M.  Dinner  $1.25  per  plate. 
Secretary  Harry  Imwold  requests  that  all  members  notify  him 
promptly  of  their  intention  to  attend  this  meeting. 

NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  of  Canada  will  hold  its  annual 
convention  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel  in  Toronto,  Ontario, 
Canada,  on  December  6th  and  7th. 

HITTING  AN  ALL-TIME  HIGH  for  cranberry  sauce,  the  Ocean 
Spray  packers  report  sales  of  $1,400,000  for  October,  1938.  This 
is  an  increase  of  some  245  per  cent  over  October,  1937.  President 
Marcus  L.  Urann  speaking  for  the  cranberry  growers  said  he 
attributes  the  increase  to  greater  consumer  buying  power.  Ocean 
Spray  advertising  which  is  more  extensive  than  ever  before,  and 
a  growing  consciousness  of  the  high  quality  of  canned  cranberry 
sauce.  The  Ocean  Spray  company  which  is  one  of  the  country’s 
largest  single-item  canners,  will  pack  well  over  1,000,000  cases 
of  cranberry  sauce  this  year. 


FELICITATIONS — All  the  world  loves  a  lover,  and  all  the  industry 
will  learn  with  interest,  and  best  wishes,  that  Charles  Ayars, 
for  years  the  head  and  guiding  light  in  the  Ayars  Machine 
Company,  Salem,  New  Jersey  (who  doesn’t  know  Ayars  Fillers?) 
was  married  last  week.  His  honeymoon  included  Baltimore  and 
as  might  be  expected,  Robert  (“BOB”)  A.  Sindall,  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Company,  long  agents  for  Ayars  machinery,  took  possession 
of  the  happy  couple,  and  even  made  the  bridegroom  stand  at 
his  side — Bob’s — while  he  made  a  political  radio  broadcast  in 
favor  of  Attorney  General  O’Conor,  for  Governor.  Didn’t  know 
Bob  is  a  political  campaigner;  well  he  is,  and  it  is  our  guess 
that  Bridegroom  Charles  enjoyed  listening  to  his  well  known 
representative  make  a  really  very  fine  address,  among  the  first, 
if  not  the  first  he  has  made  over  the  radio.  But  we  came  to 
talk  of  Charles  Ayars  and  his  charming  wife,  and  to  express 
our  personal  good  wishes  and  congratulations,  and  we  know,  too, 
that  in  offering  them  as  from  the  entire  industry,  we  are  doing 
as  the  industry  would  wish.  A  long  life  and  a  happy  one! 

• 

UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  of  the  California  Growers  and  Processors, 
Inc.,  a  meeting  of  cannery  accountants  will  be  held  shortly  at 
San  Francisco,  at  which  time  the  application  of  the  new  Federal 
Wages  and  Hours  Law  will  receive  attention. 

• 

RELIABLE  SOURCES  on  the  Coast  claim  that  frozen  vegetables, 
with  the  exception  of  peas  and  corn,  are  practically  all 
cleaned  up. 

'  • 

THE  FLORIDA  CITRUS  INDUSTRY  will  be  obliged  to  comply  with 
the  wage  provision  of  the  new  Wage  and  Hour  Law  according 
to  the  administrator,  Elmer  E.  Andrews,  at  Tampa,  but  will 
be  exempt  for  fourteen  weeks  from  maximum  hour  requirements 
of  the  Law.  All  grove  labor,  including  the  pickers  of  fruit,  will 
be  exempt  according  to  attorney  for  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange. 

• 

THE  GET-TOGETHER  COMMITTEE  of  the  Allied  Industries  has  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  dinner  party  and  entertainment  for  members  of  the 
Tri-State  Packers  Association  at  the  Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall, 
Atlantic  City,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  December  8th,  and 
also  a  similar  affair  for  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canners 
Association  at  the  Yorktowne  Hotel,  York,  Pennsylvania,  on 
Thursday  evening,  November  17th,  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
convention  of  these  associations.  The  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  are:  Robert  A.  Sindall,  Chairman;  James  F.  Cole, 
Treasurer,  Harold  O.  Berryman,  Secretary;  Leonard  B.  Jenkins 
and  Henry  Doeller,  Jr. 

• 

NATIONAL  PICKLE  PACKERS  ASSOCIATION  plans  to  hold  “National 
Pickle  Week”  next  February. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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SKIN 

REMOVER  and  WASHER 

for  really  removing  all  splits  and  skins  from  peas  and 
beans,  this  "after  blanch  washer"  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 

It  actually  makes  the  pack  prettier  .  .  .  and  of  course, 
more  salable.  Strong  parallel  brass  rods  form  the  sieve. 
Inside  is  a  water  pipe,  with  our  new  spray  nozzles  that 
assure  a  thorough  wash.  It  works  equally  well  on 
peas,  stringbeans  or  hma  beans. 

Ask  for  Details. 

THE  SINCLflIR-SCOTT  CO. 

“The  Original  Grader  House*’ 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


High  Speed 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

made  of  the  best  metals 

SYRUPERS  for  Fruits 

FILLERS  for  Soups,  Juices, 
Puree,  Ketchup,  Oil  and  Beer 

UNIT  ROLLER  EXHAUST 
BOXES,  any  capacity  .  .  . 

all  sizes  of  cans. 

SAFE  - T  -  CLUTCHES 
NEVER  -  MISS  TIMERS 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Canning  Machinery 
ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 


fully  protected  against  loss  by 

FIRE  ★  LIGHTNING  ★  TORNADO 
WINDSTORM  ★  EXPLOSION  ★  HAIL 
RIOT  ★  CIVIL  COMMOTION  and 
other  contingencies 


through 

CANKERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANV 

INCORPORATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


VIRGINIA 
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SELL  YOUR  OWN  PRODUCTS 


By  ^‘BETTER 

YOUNG  man  associated  with  his  father  in  a 
small  canning  business  in  the  East  writes ; 

“Father  and  1  cannot  agree  on  a  matter  of  policy 
we  wish  to  settle  before  we  start  planning  for  sales  next 
year.  Our  line  is  limited  but  we  have  always  received 
unquestionably  fine  support  from  a  fine  lot  of  exclusive  dis¬ 
tributors.  Some  have  even  suggested  we  add  to  our  line 
by  purchasing  supplies  to  be  distributed  under  our  label. 
Hoping  of  course,  to  someday  take  over  the  packing  of  these 
lines  we  may  add  to  ours.  Dad  can’t  see  matters  as  I  do 
and  we  are  wondering  how  you  feel  about  a  successful  canner 
distributing  merchandise  he  buys  outright.  I  feel  it  is  the 
thing  to  do.” 

Years  ago  several  automobile  engineers  made  a  lot 
of  money,  for  a  time,  by  buying  engines  here,  chassis 
there,  fittings  elsewhere  and  marketing  the  whole  in  a 
finished  product  as  something  created  out  of  their  vast 
experience.  Where  are  some  of  those  men  of  genius 
today?  “Very  much  among  the  missing  to  be  sure, 
while  automobile  manufacturers  controlling  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  their  cars  from  start  to  finish  are  looking 
forward  to  a  four  million  car  year  in  the  industry.” 
Some  lines  of  fresh  frozen  foods  enjoying  good  distri¬ 
bution  today  were  “assembled”  lines  to  start  and  are 
still  in  that  class  to  some  extent.  For  completeness  of 
merchandising  plan  we  must  still  look  to  the  firms  per¬ 
sonally  conducting  each  step  in  the  production  and 
preparation  for  market  of  their  output. 

Canners  buying  stock  to  be  distributed  under  their 
label,  or  as  their  production,  are  probably  fewer  in 
number  today  than  they  were  last  year,  and  as  far  as 
I  can  see  will  continue  to  be  found  in  ever  lessening 
numbers.  Increasing  competition  if  nothing  else  will 
bring  this  about.  Within  my  own  experience  I  have 
found  some  canners  buying  from  a  competitor  and  then 
attempting  through  wholesale  distributors  to  persuade 
them,  and  the  trade  at  large,  that  their  product  under 
their  label  was  really  superior  to  another  furnished 
under  his  own  label  to  the  same  market  by  the  canner 
supplying  the  one  about  which  I  have  written  first. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  canner  who  finds  himself  short  in  a  product  or  two, 
and  who  goes  into  the  open  market  to  secure  supplies 
with  which  to  fill  future  orders  and  provide  a  reason¬ 
able  back  log  for  repeat  business.  This  is  an  entirely 
different  matter  from  that  of  deliberately  attempting 
to  palm  off  as  yours,  some  few  thousand  cases  of  this 
or  that  which  you  have  bought  from  a  canner  who  may 
be  and  usually  is,  shipping  into  common  territory. 
You  are  beaten  before  you  start  as  far  as  profits  are 
concerned.  You  can  never  hope  to  compete  in  price 
nor  should  you  hope  to  get  more  than  the  fellow  who 
supplied  you  with  goods  with  which  you  might  take 
business  away  from  him. 

Certain  situations  may  arise  on  account  of  which  a 
canner,  with  a  very  widespread  distribution  well  forti¬ 
fied  with  national  advertising,  over  a  period  and  based 
on  consumer  demand  will  be  justified  in  buying  supplies 


PROFITS’* 


in  the  open  market  but  such  cases  are  bound  to  be  rare. 
Stable  repeat  business,  year  after  year,  will  be  most 
certain  if  a  canner  arranges  his  production  schedules 
to  take  care  as  far  as  the  weather  will  allow,  of  all 
contracts  entered  into.  The  reason  why  this  is  true  is 
not  hard  to  find.  Go  back  with  me  for  a  moment  to 
that  oft  suggested  basis  for  the  addition  of  an  item  to 
a  line  of  canned  foods.  Is  there  a  need  for  the  product 
as  far  as  the  public  is  concerned?  There  certainly 
could  not  be  a  valid  reason  why  any  canner  would  seek 
to  enlarge  his  line  by  marketing  goods  he  did  not  pro¬ 
duce  except  the  very  good  one,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
of  making  more  sales  per  day,  per  representative,  with¬ 
out  increasing  his  overhead  except  as  far  as  additional 
commissions  may  be  taken  into  account.  This  reason¬ 
ing  makes  absolutely  no  appeal  to  the  housewife  who 
learns  she  is  paying  more  for  a  commodity  she  has 
been  buying  under  another  label,  and  which  she  finds 
has  no  greater  quality  appeal  when  bought  under 
yours. 

You  ought  to  remember  too  that  your  family  may 
have  been  marketing  we’ll  say  a  fine  pack  of  canned 
cherries  for  years.  You  grew  up  in  the  business  and 
really  know  it  backwards.  You  can  sell  canned 
cherries  intelligently  and  in  volume.  You  may  feel  at 
present  that  you  ought  to  be  able  to  do  very  well  mar¬ 
keting  a  full  line  of  canned  fruits  under  your  label, 
because  you  have  been  doing  so  well  with  cherries,  but 
this  is  not  true.  Get  in  a  corner  in  a  sales  argument 
and  questions  about  your  berries  will  not  be  answered 
with  the  same  assurance  as  will  those  about  the 
product  you  know  best.  Or  else  you  will  simply  regard 
the  new  items  in  your  line  as  something  you  have  to 
endure  because  your  trade  demanded  them.  Certainly 
those  among  your  brokers  not  specifically  demanding 
them  will  be  very  apt  to  be  lukewarm  in  their  sales 
efforts.  Because  they  took  on  your  line  when  it  was 
limited  they  may  even  have  competing  items  which 
they  will  have  to  continue  selling  in  volume  while 
giving  only  half  hearted  support  to  your  newcomers 
in  the  line. 

No,  if  I  were  anxious  to  increase  sales  without  in¬ 
creasing  overhead  I’d  consider  a  duplicate  line  of  labels 
rather  than  the  addition  of  articles  to  my  line  which  I 
did  not  produce.  There  are  many  reasons  why  a  canner 
should  provide  himself  with  more  than  one  set  of  labels 
and  of  course,  a  major  one  why  he  should  not  do  this. 
In  large  markets  with  a  number  of  distributors,  many 
jobbers  call  on  the  same  retail  customers.  The  most 
of  the  leading  wholesalers  in  the  country  today  enjoy 
selling  a  label,  or  line,  which  they  are  certain  can  not 
be  secured  by  their  customers  from  any  other  source. 


*Reader8  are  invited  to  submit  selling  plans,  label  designs,  etc., 
to  "Better  Profits"  for  analysis  and  suggestive  criticism.  This 
service  is  conducted  without  charge.  Mail  your  communications 
to  "BETTER  PROFITS"  do  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  tO 
S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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On  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  a  canner  acquires  a 
reputation  for  the  delivery  of  quality  canned  foods  at 
reasonable  prices  he  is  beset  with  requests  that  he 
sell  so  and  so.  Practically  the  only  way  he  can  do  this 
under  factory  label,  and  keep  the  friendship  of  leading 
factors  in  any  market,  is  by  means  of  separate  labels 
for  each  distributor.  Unless  of  course,  he  is  so  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  have  created  a  consumer  demand  for  his 
principal  label. 

Rather  than  to  follow  my  suggestion,  some  will  feel 
they  can  take  care  of  any  needs  that  may  arise  as  far 
as  protection  of  customers  is  concerned  by  shipping 
for  private  label  instead  of  bulging  a  label  inventory 
with  labels  for  different  customers  in  various  markets. 
With  this  contention  I  can’t  agree  because  in  my 
opinion  at  least,  a  sale  is  much  more  worth  while  if 
made  under  a  factory  label  no  matter  if  it  is  one  carry¬ 
ing  the  name  of  some  subsidiary  company.  However, 
the  matter  of  increased  label  inventory  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  although  you  will  find  this  does  not 
amount  to  as  much  as  you  think.  Suppose  you  are 
packing  a  specialty  and  want  to  sell  it  exclusively 
among  several  jobbers  in  a  single  market.  You  will 
be  fortunate  if  you  sell  as  many  as  six  in  one  trading 
area.  Then  as  soon  as  you  are  out  of  their  territory 
you  sell  to  others  and  simply  keep  on  repeating  the 
process. 

Constant  readers  of  this  column  who  are  not  in  favor 
of  “The  name  on  the  label”  legislation,  this  publication 
has  suggested  for  years,  will  feel  we  are  out  on  a  limb 
as  far  as  this  matter  is  concerned.  They’ll  ask  how  we 
expect  to  sell  a  half  dozen  different  jobbers  a  separate 
label  and  have  it  mean  anything  when  the  canner’s 
name  must  appear  on  every  label.  My  contention  in 
this  regard  is  that  the  housewife  will  look  first  for 
the  label  she  has  been  accustomed  to  buying  from  her 
food  dealer,  or  else  she  will  take  the  one  he  recom¬ 
mends,  and  will  in  most  cases  not  stop  to  match  up 
with  her  previous  buying  experience  the  name  of  some 
packer  that  has  appeared  elsewhere  than  on  the  label 
she  buys  last.  However,  if  she  does  this,  if  her  pre¬ 
vious  experiences  with  goods  packed  by  this  canner 
have  been  satisfactory,  she  will  welcome  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  dealer  who  sells  her  goods  put  up  by  the 
packer  on  whose  integrity  while  packing,  she  has 
learned  is  to  be  trusted.  She  will  by  the  recommended 
goods  and  like  them  a  little  more  than  she  would 
otherwise. 

As  far  as  the  dream  we  sometimes  have  of  starting 
to  distribute  some  article  purchased  as  we  need  it,  and 
finally  taking  over  the  output  as  ours  because  we  have 
done  such  a  swell  job  selling  the  item,  let’s  admit  we 
judge  best  of  the  future  by  means  of  what  has  already 
gone  before.  Search  your  mind  and  if  you  know  of 
anyone  today  operating  as  you  have  suggested,  then 
you  may  plan  on  doing  likewise.  Personally  I  think 
such  canners  are  hard  to  find. 

• 

PINEAPPLE  is  rapidly  overtaking  the  sugar  industry  in 
Hawaii  as  the  Islands’  leading  commercial  enterprise.  Con¬ 
tinuous  employment  in  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  canning  indus¬ 
try  was  given  to  14,000  persons,  and  some  21,000  seasonal 
workers  obtained  employment.  $59,395,000  total  value  of 
pineapple  was  shipped  during  1937. 


■ 


OUT  IN  FRONT 

Machines  manufactured  and 
distributed  by  Food  Machinery 
Corporation  are  admittedly  out¬ 
standing  in  quality  and  this  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  equipment, — from  a 
simple  paring  knife  to  the  entire 
line-up  of  ma¬ 
chinery  for  a 
complete  can¬ 
ning  plant. 


CONTINUOUS 
VEGETABLE  PEELER 

(Built  under  Ursehel 
Patents) 

A  brand  new  machine 
that  peels  better  and 
faster  with  least  waste 
— feeds  continuously. 

Peels  a  great  variety  of  vegetables  with  a  higher 
yield  per  ton,  a  better  product  to  the  consumer  and 
more  profits  to  you  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

Modarn  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


Sprague-Sells  Division 
HOOP ESTON,  ILLINOIS 

MAIL  COUPON  TODAYI 

ToVd"mach7nery*corporat"on 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

BFull  details  of  the  Continuous  Vegetable  Peeler. 

Your  Complete  General  Catalog. 

Name _ 

Firm _ _ _ 

Address  _ _ _ _ 

City _ 


.State. 
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DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


RAPS  A.  &  P.  CLAIMS 

XISTENCE  of  a  $10,000,000  chain  fund  to  fight  the 
Patman  federal  chain  store  tax  bill  is  charged 
by  the  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers  in  com¬ 
menting  on  a  booklet  issued  by  the  association  titled 
“Our  Answer  to  A  &  P’s  Statement  of  Public  Policy.” 

“It  is,  of  course,”  says  J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of 
the  association,  “clearly  evident  that  this  campaign  of 
advertising  by  the  Hartfords  represents  a  part  of  the 
multi-million  dollar  campaign  that  the  corporate  chains 
are  now  instituting  for  the  public  in  attempting  to 
defeat  the  national  chain  store  tax  bill  which  will  be 
introduced  in  the  House  immediately  upon  the  conven¬ 
ing  of  Congress  in  January. 

“It  has  been  stated  to  me,  upon  authority  that  I  con¬ 
sider  reasonably  authentic,  that  the  chains  have  ap¬ 
propriated,  set  aside,  or  determined  upon  a  ten  million 
dollar  fund  to  be  used  to  defeat  the  proposed  national 
chain  store  tax  bill.  Unfortunately,  this  organization 
is  without  the  ten  million,  or  even  a  small  percentage 
of  such  an  amount,  with  which  to  compete  with  the 
chain  stores’  war  chest.  But  we  will  proceed  with  such 
ability,  financial  and  otherwise,  that  we  may  have,  to 
place  before  the  public  and  the  Congress  such  facts  as 
are  indisputably  true  concerning  the  operation  of  these 
big  national  corporate  chains  and  just  what  such  insti¬ 
tutions  and  their  policies  mean  to  the  American  people 
and  the  community  life  of  this  country.” 

AN  ENFORCEMENT  MOVE 

ANNED  foods  buyers  will  be  interested  in  plans 
completed  by  the  California  Canners’  Industry 
Board  to  tackle  the  problem  presented  by  the 
buyer  who  chronically  forgets  his  canned  foods  con¬ 
tracts  when  the  market  turns  sour. 

“The  Canners’  Industry  Board,”  says  an  announce¬ 
ment  from  that  group,  “has  undertaken  to  participate 
as  an  organization  in  the  enforcement  of  repudiated  and 
unenforceable  sales  contracts  of  its  affiliated  canners. 
It  has  also  established  a  clearing  house  through  which 
breaches  of  contract  by  buyers  can  be  made  known  to 
all  affiliated  canners. 

“Under  the  reporting  agreement,  the  canners  are 
obligated  to  send  to  the  offices  of  the  Board  the  names 
of  buyers  who  fail  to  fulfill  their  purchase  contracts, 
together  with  as  much  detailed  information  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  present  a  true  and  fair  picture  of  such  breaches 
of  contract. 

“The  great  majority  of  the  buyers  of  canned  foods 
carry  out  their  purchase  contracts  even  in  those  in¬ 
stances  where  it  would  be  to  their  immediate  financial 
advantage  to  ignore  them.  Times  without  number  we 
have  heard  the  complaints  of  such  buyers  that  it  is 


grossly  unfair  for  canners  to  treat  the  minority  of  less 
scrupulous  buyers  more  generously  than  their  com¬ 
petitors  to  whom  contracts  mean  something. 

“The  program  of  contract  enforcement  of  the  canners 
affiliated  with  the  Canners’  Industry  Board  will  be  car¬ 
ried  out  in  a  reasonable  and  fair-minded  way.  We  are 
confident  that  a  great  majority  of  the  country’s  buyers 
will  welcome  and  approve  their  efforts  to  bring  about 
more  wholesome  conditions  in  the  trade.” 

The  canners’  board,  the  announcement  declared,  has 
had  the  contract  question  in  mind  since  the  activities  of 
the  organization  were  initiated,  following  many  com¬ 
plaints  .that  some  buyers  treat  contracts  for  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  canned  foods  “as  binding  on  the 
seller  but  not  on  the  buyer  except  at  the  latter’s 
option.” 

LOSS-LEADER  LEGISLATION 

EEVELOPMENTS  along  the  “loss-leader  front” 
during  the  past  week  featured  a  lower  court 
decision  in  New  Jersey,  declaring  unconstitu¬ 
tional  that  State’s  loss-leader  law,  and  a  meeting  of 
retail  food  distributing  interests  in  New  York  to  plan 
for  the  introduction  of  a  bill  for  such  a  law  at  the 
coming  session  of  the  New  York  legislature. 

Judge  Berthold  Vorsanger,  sitting  in  the  Third  Judi¬ 
cial  District  Court  at  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  declared 
unconstitutional  the  Ellis  Act,  New  Jersey’s  fair  trade 
practice  law,  through  which  the  New  Jersey  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Grocers  had  sought  to  eliminate  below- 
cost  selling. 

The  decision  was  handed  down  in  the  suit  brought 
by  the  State  against  Packard-Bamberger  &  Co.,  super¬ 
market  operators.  Through  mutual  agreement  reached 
prior  to  the  trial  of  the  issue,  the  case  will  be  carried 
to  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court,  with  more  than  an 
outside  chance  that  the  measure  will  ultimately  find 
its  way  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

The  suit  was  brought  under  the  provisions  of  Section 
2  of  the  Ellis  Act,  which  provides  that  “it  is  hereby 
declared  that  the  advertisement,  offer  for  sale  or  sale 
of  any  merchandise  at  less  than«cost  by  retailers  is 
prohibited.”  The  defendant’s  contention  that  the  act 
was  unconstitutional  was  upheld  by  the  court. 

The  New  Jersey  statute  differs  frbm  loss-leader  laws 
in  California  and  Tennessee,  which  have  been  upheld 
as  constitutional  by  the  supreme  courts  of  these  two 
states. 

The  drive  of  New  York  state  retail  grocers  for  a 
loss-leader  law  is  centered  behind  the  model  bill 
developed  by  the  National  Food  and  Grocery  Confer¬ 
ence  Committee.  This  bill,  drawn  in  collaboration  with 
well-known  attorneys,  is  believed  adequate  to  meet  the 
constitutional  test  in  all  States. 
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From  Massachusetts  during  the  week  came  the  news 
that  the  loss-leader  law  of  that  State,  which  became 
effective  early  in  September,  is  working  out  satisfac¬ 
torily,  and  has  not  been  challenged  legally  by  any 
element  in  the  food  and  grocery  industry. 

• 

KEY  REPOSITORIES  TO  GUARD  SECRET  OF 
TIME  CAPSULE 

From  Westinghouse  Technical  Press  Service, 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsijlvania 

OVER  2000  “key  repositories”  throughout  the 
world  including  libraries,  museums,  colleges, 
universities,  monasteries,  shrines,  etc.,  have 
received  the  limited  edition  book  aescribing  the  West¬ 
inghouse  Time  Capsule,  and  telling  posterity  of  5000 
years  hence  how  to  find  it  and  understand  it. 
Called  “The  Book  of  Record  of  the  Time  Capsule  of 
Cupaloy,”  the  priceless  volume  is  printed  in  non-fading 
ink  on  permanent  rag  paper  from  type  designed  by 
Frederic  W.  Goudy. 

“Five  thousand  years  ago,”  the  authors  note  in  an 
introduction,  “during  a  period  of  invention,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  science  rivaling  that  of  our  day,  recorded 
history  began.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  believe  that 
we  might  leave  records  of  our  own  day  for  five 
thousand  years  hence.” 

Pointing  out  that  the  primary  problem  involved  in 
such  a  project  is  the  selection  of  a  suitable  material, 
the  Book  of  Record  explains  why  a  copper  alloy 
recently  perfected  by  Westinghouse  engineers  appeared 
to  be  ideal. 

“Known  as  Cupaloy,  it  is  99.4  per  cent  copper,  .5 
per  cent  chromium,  and  .1  per  cent  silver.  This 
material  may  be  tempered  to  a  hardness  similar  to 
that  of  steel,  yet  has  a  resistance  to  corrosion  equal 
to  pure  copper.” 

The  book  then  describes  the  design  and  structure  of 
the  torpedo-shaped  Time  Capsule  and  the  Pyrex  inner 
glass  crypt  in  which  the  “cross-section  of  civilization” 
was  packed  in  a  nitrogen  atmosphere,  and  relates 
briefly  the  ceremonies  at  the  New  York  World’s  Fair 
1939  when  the  Time  Capsule  was  deposited  fifty  feet 
in  the  ground  before  the  Westinghouse  Building. 

Three  methods  for  locating  the  historical  treasure 
are  described  in  detail. 

First,  the  equivalent  of  the  year  A.D.  6939  is  given 
for  the  Jewish,  Chinese,  Mohammedan,  Shinto  and 
Buddhist  calendars.  To  help  scientists  of  the  future  to 
compute  the  passage  of  time  by  astronomical  data,  the 
dates  of  the  two  solar  and  two  lunar  eclipses  due  in 
1939;  the  heliocentric  longitudes  on  January  1  of 
Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Uranus,  Neptune  and  Pluto ;  and  the  mean  position  on 
January  1,  of  the  North  Star,  are  given. 

Second,  coordinates  surveyed  by  the  United  States 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  are  given  as:  Latitude  40 
degrees,  44  minutes,  34  seconds  .089  north  of  the 
Equator;  longitude  73  degrees,  fifty  minutes,  43 
seconds  .842  west  of  Greenwich — “accurate  enough  to 
locate  an  object  one-tenth  of  a  foot  or  less  in  diameter 
at  a  particular  position  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.” 


And  finally,  direction  for  locating  the  Time  Capsule 
by  geophysical  means,  specially  prepared  by  Sherwin 
Kelly,  noted  geophysicist,  are  given. 

The  Book  of  Record  then  tells  how,  with  the  aid  of 
archaeologists,  historians  and  experts  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  the  Time  Capsule  Committee  carefully  selected 
the  contents  which  were  to  tell  posterity  of  a  remote 
age  what  people  of  today  were  like. 

These  included  an  1100-foot  microfilm  “essay”  com¬ 
prising  more  than  ten  million  words  and  a  thousand 
pictures,  and  covering  various  aids  to  translation  such 
as  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  300  languages,  printed  and 
pictorial  descriptions  of  our  homes,  offices  and  fac¬ 
tories  ;  our  arts  and  entertainments,  religions,  philoso¬ 
phies,  educational  systems,  sciences,  industries,  books, 
magazines  and  newspapers.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
of  the  four  reels  of  this  Micro-File  were  exact  instruc¬ 
tions  for  building  a  projection  machine  through  which 
it  might  be  read. 

In  addition,  more  than  a  hundred  solid  objects,  rang¬ 
ing  from  a  woman’s  hat  specially  designed  by  Lilly 
Dache  to  a  common  safety  pin,  were  placed  in  the 
Time  Capsule,  with  a  cross-reference  to  sections  in  the 
Micro-File  describing  or  alluding  to  them. 

And  so  that  our  descendants  might  visualize  how  we 
looked  and  acted,  a  composite  newsreel  prepared  by 
RKO-Pathe  presents  a  kaleidoscopic  pattern  of  war, 
disaster,  sports,  politics,  fashions  and  the  like. 

One  of  the  most  intriguing  portions  of  the  Book  of 
Record  gives  a  “Vocabulary  of  High-Frequency 
English”  in  neo-phonetics,  worked  out  by  Dr.  John 
P.  Harrington,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  With  this  vocabularly  Dr.  Harrington 
has  supplied  simple  drawings  to  illustrate  the  meaning 
of  words,  and  a  “Mouth  Map”  by  means  of  which  with 
the  aid  of  a  mirror,  linguists  of  the  future  will  be  able 
to  duplicate  the  exact  sounds  of  English  as  spoken  in 
1938. 

Messages  to  A.  D.  6939  specially  written  for  the 
occasion  by  Albert  Einstein,  Robert  A.  Millikan  and 
Thomas  Mann  are  reproduced  in  the  Book  of  Record, 
the  orginals  having  gone  into  the  Time  Capsule. 

The  Book  of  Record  is  going  to  libraries  all  over  the 
world,  and  even  into  such  remote  repositories  as  Tibet’s 
Lamaseries,  the  Shinto  Shrines  of  Japan,  and  Buddhist 
Temples  in  India,  Ceylon  and  Burma.  With  it  is  going 
a  letter  appealing  to  those  in  whose  charge  the  book 
will  be  to  preserve  it  carefully  and  to  leave  word  to 
their  successors  that,  should  it  show  signs  of  disinte¬ 
gration  in  a  few  centuries,  they  take  steps  to  have  it 
reprinted  and  annotated. 

B.  F.  GOODRICH  COMPANY,  Akron  Ohio,  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  their  1938  edition  of  “Truck,  Bus  and  Tractor 
Operators’  Hand  Book,”  which  includes,  for  the  first 
time,  a  table  on  the  effect  of  load  and  speed  on  tire 
service.  The  66  pages  constituting  the  volume,  are 
cramed  with  statistical  material  of  interest  to  every 
operator  of  commercial  vehicles  on  highway,  farm  and 
factory.  Many  suggestions  for  the  prevention  of  tire 
failures  are  included,  as  well  as  description  and 
specifications  of  the  company’s  products.  Copies  can 
be  obtained  upon  request  to  the  company. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  ascept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Scales,  Motor  Truck,  Warehouse,  Dump,  Tank 
and  Hopper.  New  and  used.  Bargains.  All  capacities. 
Guaranteed  accuracy  and  durability.  Shipped  on  30  day  free 
trial.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Manufacturers,  Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  O. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  plant  canning  a  dry  pack.  Good 
references.  Location  not  essential.  Address  Box  B-2301  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  pickling  expert,  authority  on 
pickling  methods,  hot  or  cold  processing,  any  and  all  styles  of 
pickles,  relishes,  sauces,  brine  stock,  mayonnaise.  Outstanding 
experience  from  seed  to  finished  product.  Age  37,  married. 
Excellent  references.  Can  take  full  charge.  Address  Box 
B-2309  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Plant  Superintendent,  with  practical  experience 
on  vegetables  and  dry  items,  year  round  employment.  State 
age,  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box  B-2325 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent  familiar  with  all 
food  products,  and  up  to  date  on  high  grade  jams,  jellies  and 
preserves.  Address  Box  B-2326  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  warehouseman,  shipper  or  label¬ 
ing  machine  man.  Familiar  with  all  types  of  labeling  equipment, 
packaging  tin  or  glass.  Address  Box  B-2327  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  —  By  operator  of  Conco  Closing 
Machines.  Single  man,  will  go  anywhere.  References  supplied. 
Address  Box  B-2328  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.’’ 

Nea  6th  Edition 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Tme  UJivinnEio*  «CoiM[]P'A\Kr'fr 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


CCOTT  VINED 

jr.fj7i7ii're«T.r^d:iirid:yjn 


SCOTT  IMPROVED  VINERS'-VINER  FEEDERS 

feeeden  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 


THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO.  COLUMBUS, □ 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager.  15  years’  experience 
with  three  major  companies;  3  years  with  present  company. 
Will  go  anywhere;  prefer  West  or  Northwest.  Address  Box 
B-2324  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Production  Manager  or  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Positively  dependable  and  able  to  accept  responsibility. 
Years  of  outstanding  experience  as  A-1  canner  of  high 
quality  foods  in  tins  or  glass.  Can  build,  equip  and  operate  a 
plant  efficiently  and  economically  for  various  vegetables,  fruits, 
pickles,  etc.,  from  seed  to  finished  product.  Seeking  permanent 
connections  with  large  reputable  organization.  Would  like  to 
hear  from  canners  needing  man  my  type.  A-1  references. 
Address  Box  B-2329  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


MODERN 


GANSE 


Herman  Damse ,  PrEs'i-. 
4-19-^21  E. Lombard  St. 
BALTIMORE. MD. 

Phones — Plaz/x  /S^S-iSPG 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


Grouch:  I  hear  that  the  coach  gets  five  times  as 
much  as  the  Greek  prof.  Isn’t  that  quite  a  dis¬ 
crepancy?” 

Student:  I  dunno.  Did  you  ever  hear  40,000  people 
cheering  a  Greek  recitation? 

NIGHT  LIFE 

“Pa,  may  I  have  a  quarter  to  go  to  the  circus  with  ?” 

“What?  A  quarter  to  see  the  circus,  and  here  only 
last  week  I  let  you  go  out  at  night  to  see  the  eclipse  of 
the  moon !  Young  man,  do  you  want  your  life  to  be  one 
perpetual  round  of  gaiety?” 

“And  there,  son,  you  have  the  story  of  your  dad  and 
the  great  war.” 

“Yes,  dad,  but  why  did  they  need  all  the  other 
soldiers  ?” 

ONE  SIDE 

“So  you  want  us  to  mortage  your  farm.  Well,  I’ll 
drive  down  with  you  and  appraise  it.” 

Farmer,  noticing  a  cloud  of  dust  rolling  up  the  road. 
“Don’t  bother.  Here  it  comes  now.” 


S-P-E-E-D 

If  you  can  take  ^cm  away 


KYLER 

LABELERS  &  BOXERS 

will  put  'em  thru — NEAT.  They  have  every¬ 
thing  with  half  the  parts  —  plus  SPEED 

Save  on  Labeling  costs — Order  today 


WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturers 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S  A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Coznp&ny,  Inc.,  Bsltimoro, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,-  Duncan  Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — ^The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Leduyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


Waiter:  The  gentleman  sitting  over  there  says  his 
soup  isn’t  fit  for  a  pig. 

Manager:  Then  take  it  away  and  bring  him  some 
that  is. 


DIET 

“An  exclusive  vegetable  diet,”  says  a  prominent  die¬ 
tician,  “will  give  you  a  trim  figure.” 

“Lady,  did  you  ever  take  a  good  look  at  a  hippopota¬ 
mus?” 


The  old  gentleman  was  lost  in  a  London  fog  so  thick 
he  could  scarcely  see  his  hand  before  his  face.  He 
became  seriously  alarmed  when  he  found  himself  in 
a  slimy  alley.  Then  he  heard  footsteps  approaching. 

“Where  am  I  going?”  he  asked  anxiously. 

A  voice  replied  wierdly  from  the  darkness:  “Into 
the  river.  I’ve  just  come  out.” 

MANNERS 

We  are  reminded  of  the  time  we  went  up  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  to  visit  a  relative,  then  living  in  Perkins  Hall. 
Lost  on  Harvard’s  bewildering  campus,  we  stopped  an 
undergraduate  to  inquire  the  way.  He  seemed  lost  in 
thought  for  a  few  minutes.  Then,  in  the  broadest  of 
Boston  accents,  he  said:  “I’m  sorry,  but  I’m  afraid  I 
can’t  help  you.  I’d  have  to  point.” 

“Johnnie,  did  you  want  to  leave  the  room?” 

“Say,  teacher,  you  don’t  think  I’m  standing  here 
hitch-hikin’,  do  yuh?” 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 


are  included  in  the  6th  edition  of 


“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Canning  Trade 
SO  S.  Gay  Strtct 
Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNING  MACHINERY 


FOR  THE 


DISCRIMINATING  BUYER 

Complete  plants  for 
Peas,  Corn,  Stringless  Beans,  Tomatoes, 
Citrus  Fruits,  Sea  Foods,  etc. 


Write  For  Catalog. 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc., 


701  E  LOMBARD  STREET. 
BALTIMORE.  MARYLANO 
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360  PaseSt  size  6x9 
Bound  in  Leatherette 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


J\. 

COMPLETE 
COURSE  in 
CANNING 


Sixth  edition 

360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  ^*Can-able*'* 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products  . 

•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 

Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Canned  Foods  Authority 

BALTIMORE,  20  s.  gay  street  MARYLAND 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 

WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Who  Is  Supplying  the  Steady,  Heavy  Demand  for  Canned 
Feeds? — Distributing  Outlets  Never  So  Low  In  Supplies — 
“Liquidating”  Canned  Tomatoes,  etc. — ^The  Pea 
Situation — The  Forgotten  Man. 

CONDITIONS — There  is  relatively  no  change  in 
the  canned  foods  market  from  last  week,  nor 
from  weeks  before :  all  reports  indicate  a  heavy 
continuing  demand  over  the  retail  counters,  and  much 
activity  among  distributors  supplying  these  sources, 
but  the  news  arteries  as  regards  canner  selling  are  as 
dead  as  they  have  been  these  many  months.  They  say 
there  has  been  very  light  buying.  The  canners  could 
help  their  own  market — and  the  prices — if  they  would 
open  up  on  this  buying  information.  Can’t  they  see 
that  what  the  buyers  most  want  is  the  continuing  idea 
that  there  are  few  or  no  sales  for  the  goods;  then  the 
buyer  appears  in  the  role  of  a  philanthropist  when  he 
offers  them,  the  canners,  only  2Y>c,  to  5c  less  than  the 
price  the  canner  last  heard. 

That  the  retailers,  as  well  as  the  wholesalers,  are 
taking  practically  one  case  at  a  time — as  needed — is 
frequently  demonstrated,  and  not  least  by  the  showing 
in  Wisconsin  when  that  State  and  Association  put  on 
their  special  “Bumper  Crop  sale  of  Wisconsin  canned 
peas,”  for  the  retailers  could  not  comply  with  the  plan 
to  make  large  displays — open  case  lots — for  the  reason 
that  few  of  them  had  enough  cases  to  make  such  dis¬ 
plays!  And  that  is  the  condition  all  over  the  country. 
Just  analyze  that  a  moment:  retailers  running  on  a 
one  case  basis,  and  wholesalers  buying  for  the  day’s 
wants.  That  is  what  gives  the  appearance  of  over¬ 
filled  canners’  warehouses.  That,  with  the  absence 
of  futures  usually  delivered  by  this  time,  leads  the 
canners  to  believe  that  there  are  too  many  canned 
foods.  If  there  had  been  heavy  future  sales,  and  de¬ 
liveries,  this  year,  the  market  prices  and  conditions 
would  be  at  least  normal  right  now.  If  our  canners 
were  crack  merchandisers,  marketers,  or  salesmen  they 
could  turn  this  condition  into  a  huge  harvest  for  them¬ 
selves.  If  ever  a  real  buying  drive  starts  prices  ought 
to  boom,  and  under  the  improving  labor  and  general 
business  conditions  that  is  liable  to  start  at  any 
moment. 

Instead,  it  is  said  they  are  still  “liquidating”  canned 
tomatoes.  Know  what  that  means  don’t  you  ?  It  means 
that  brokers  who  financed  canners,  and  other  “finan- 
cers”,  are  ordering  those  canners  to  sell  the  goods  and 
release  the  money,  and  the  banks  are  in  with  this  move, 
too.  So  canned  tomatoes  are  quoted  down  below  the 
too-low  prices  previously  quoted.  The  day  of  reckon¬ 
ing  for  the  canner  who  had  to  seek  backing  to  make  a 


pack  is  here,  and  the  probability  is  that  such  a  canner 
made  a  lower  wage  (as  his  “profit”,  save  the  Mark!) 
than  some  of  the  men  in  his  employ.  This  will  soon 
be  over,  if  the  independent  canners  will  not  sell  their 
goods  to,  or  offer  them  through,  one  of  these  financing 
agencies. 

Stringless  beans  have  had  another  assault,  and  the 
market  prices  have  dropped  down  to  below  521/2  cents 
for  standard  cuts.  And  it  comes  from  the  same  cause. 
When  the  money  lender  demands  payment  of  his  notes 
the  canner  can  only  answer  “my  money  is  tied  up  in 
the  pack,”  and  the  answer  comes,  sell  it. 

PEAS — Word  comes  through  that  the  pot  of  $150,- 
000  has  been  raised,  for  the  promotion  of  canned  peas 
sales,  and  the  Committee  is  setting  to  work.  As 
promised,  the  buyers  are  being  furnished  with  a  list 
of  the  contributors  to  this  fund,  apparently  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  deal  with  the  men  who  are  trying  to 
help  out  the  situation,  and  pass  over  the  non-contribu¬ 
tors.  Glancing  over  the  list  we  find  a  lot  of  serious 
holes — omissions  of  pea  canners;  canners  who  could 
not  see  their  way,  or  how  or  why  they  should  help  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  canned  pea  surplus.  It  is  so  hard  to  get 
canners  to  co-operate  with  other  canners!  Nothing 
new  in  this,  for  it  is  as  old  as  canning ;  but  why  should 
this  be  so  ?  If  the  Committee  of  this  Canned  Pea  Co-op 
can  get  the  ball  rolling,  all,  of  course,  will  profit  by  the 
improving  market,  and  not  least  among  them  the  whole¬ 
salers.  It  seems  as  if  they  ought  to  help,  for  if  they 
will  consult  their  profit  sheets  they  will  find  canned  peas 
have  always  been  a  steady  and  generous  contributor  to 
said  profits.  The  poor  old  producer — not  only  of  can¬ 
ned  foods  but  of  all  else — is  the  Forgotten  Man.  Did 
you  ever  stop  to  think  that  the  whole  Game  of  Business 
would  bog  down  if  the  producers  stopped;  because  it 
is  from  their  productions  that  all  money  is  made — by 
that  whole  mass  of  business  and  professions  this  side 
of  the  producers? 

This  week  another  section  comes  to  give  you  a  bird’s 
eye  view  of  canned  foods  conditions,  in  addition  to  the 
splendid  market  reports  you  have  always  had.  A  care¬ 
ful  reading  of  these  cannot  but  help  you  understand  the 
situation  the  better,  and  help  you  to  trade  intelligently. 

There  is  a  splendid  spinach  crop  coming  to  market, 
but  prices  of  the  canned  article  are  so  unfavorable  that 
no  canner  feels  like  risking  the  investment. 

Canned  sour  kraut  seems  to  be  in  the  same  difficulty, 
and  we  could  add  canned  sweet  potatoes  to  this ;  canned 
pumpkin,  apparently  being  the  exception  to  prove  the 
rule  this  time. 

Canned  fruits  have  improved,  and  canned  fish  also. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Trading  Routine  But  Prices  Show  Improvement — Government 
Actions  Should  Bolster  the  Market — Continued  Liquidation  of 
Tomatoes — Spinach  Causes  Interest — Better  Demand  for  Beans 
— Corn  Holding  —  Apricots  Firmer  —  Pears  Also  —  Coast  Firm 
on  Peaches. 

New  York,  November  4,  1938. 

The  situation — Trading  in  spot  canned  foods 
has  continued  along  routine  lines  in  the  local  mar¬ 
ket  during  the  week.  From  the  price  standpoint, 
however,  the  market  continues  to  show  improvement. 
Reports  from  the  Coast  indicate  renewed  firmness  in 
most  canned  fruits.  In  canned  vegetables,  new  pack 
southern  spinach  is  showing  strength,  and  demand  for 
beans  is  on  the  upgrade,  stimulated  by  the  firmer  price 
views  shown  by  canners.  Aside  from  continued  firm¬ 
ness  in  sardines,  the  canned  fish  market  is  without 
important  change  this  week. 

THE  OUTLOOK  —  Distributors  are  proceeding 
cautiously  in  acquiring  additional  stocks  of  canned 
foods  for  prompt  and  nearby  delivery,  but  the  interest 
in  later  positions,  which  showed  signs  of  developing  a 
few  weeks  back,  has  apparently  lagged.  One  uncertain 
factor  is  the  extent  of  Government  relief  buying.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  apparent  willingness  of  R.F.C.  to 
aid  canner  groups  in  stabilizing  moves,  as  evident  in 
the  canned  pea  deal,  should  tend  to  strengthen  buyers’ 
confidence  as  to  the  price  outlook. 

TOMATOES — Routine  jobbing  demand  for  prompt 
shipment  tomatoes  is  reported.  Continued  liquidation 
on  the  part  of  a  few  packers  tends  to  keep  the  market 
in  easy  position,  with  I’s  reported  available  down  to 
371/i  cents,  2’s  at  57 1/2  cents,  21/2’s  at  821/0  cents,  3’s 
at  90  cents  and  lO’s  at  $2.75.  Buyers  in  some  instances 
are  considering  “taking  a  position”  on  standard  toma¬ 
toes,  evidently  feeling  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  canners 
to  get  together  in  a  stabilization  move  that  should  have 
the  result  of  putting  the  market  on  a  higher  basis. 

SPINACH — With  heavy  shipments  of  fresh  spinach 
reported,  canners  are  having  a  difficult  time  of  it  in 
securing  stocks  for  the  Fall  pack,  according  to  current 
reports.  The  market,  consequently,  is  stronger,  with 
2’s  now  quoted  at  70  to  75  cents,  2i4’s  at  a  range  of 
921/2  cents  to  $1.00  and  lO’s  at  $3.10  to  $3.35  at 
southern  canneries.  Following  a  little  buying  which 
was  put  through  around  mid-October  at  lower  price 
levels,  demand  has  eased  off  somewhat. 

BEANS — Demand  for  cut  green  beans  has  improved 
with  the  firmer  tone  evident  in  the  market.  Consider¬ 
able  business  is  reported  to  have  been  done  at  52V-> 
cents  for  2’s  and  $2.55  for  lO’s,  f.  o.  b.  canneries,  with 
most  canners  now  inclined  to  quote  the  market  at  55 
cents  and  $2.65,  respectively.  The  market  for  extra 
standards  and  fancy  is  firming  up  in  sympathy  with 
the  better  tone  evident  on  standards. 

CORN — No  further  price  changes  are  reported  in 
the  corn  market.  Demand  for  prompt  shipment  stocks 


has  been  rather  light  this  week,  buyers  apparently 
having  covered  immediate  needs  prior  to  the  recent 
advances  in  quotations. 

SARDINES — While  packers  still  operating  in  the 
Portland  districts  have  succeeded  in  making  a  some¬ 
what  better  late  pack,  the  supply  situation  on  Maine 
sardines  continues  tight.  Quarter  keyless  continue  held 
at  $4.00,  with  a  limited  amount  of  business  reported  to 
have  been  done  on  the  basis  of  $3.80. 

SALES  “REPS”  DINE— A  number  of  out-of-town 
canners  and  food  products  manufacturers  were  the 
guests  of  their  brokers  and  sales  representatives  here 
this  week  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Manufacturers’  Representatives.  The  affair 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor. 

APRICOTS  FIRMER — Coast  reports  this  week  note 
a  strengthening  in  the  market  for  canned  apricots. 
Canners  are  now  holding  the  market  on  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  ’cots  on  the  basis  of  $1.65  for  fancy  21/2’s,  $1.35 
for  choice,  and  $1.25  for  standards.  Recent  business 
at  levels  under  these  figures,  it  is  understood,  has 
cleared  the  market  of  weak  holdings. 

PEARS — Bartlett  pears  are  also  doing  better  in 
primary  markets,  and  distributors  who  had  been  hold¬ 
ing  off  the  market  awaiting  some  signs  of  stabilization 
are  now  operating  with  more  confidence.  The  market 
is  quoted,  f.  o.  b.  Pacific  Coast,  at  $1.65  for  fancy  2Y>'s 
$1.45  for  choice,  and  $1.35  for  standards. 

PEACHES — Some  pick-up  in  demand  for  peaches 
for  coast  shipment  is  reported,  although  many  buyers 
are  still  working  on  spot  holdings  or  drawing  against 
consignment  stocks.  For  coast  shipment,  canners  hold 
the  market  for  21/2’s  clings  at  $1.45  for  fancy,  $1.25 
for  choice,  and  $1.15  for  standards.  Some  of  the  chains 
have  recently  been  retailing  standard  2V2’s  at  10  cents 
per  can  which  has  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  con¬ 
sumption  considerably. 

FRUIT  COCKTAIL — The  market  for  this  fruit  is 
also  looking  up,  and  canners  are  rather  firm  in  their 
price  views.  Fancy  is  held  firm  at  $1.05  for  I’s,  $1.40 
for  2’s  and  $1.80  for  2V‘>’s.  Fruits-for-salad  are  also 
doing  better,  with  fancy  quality  for  prompt  shipment 
held  at  $1.25  for  I’s,  $1.60  for  2’s  and  $2.05  for  2V2’s. 

GRAPEFRUIT — More  prices  on  new  pack  Florida 
grapefruit  and  juices  have  come  out  this  week, 
although  canners  are  holding  back  on  bookings  as  much 
as  possible,  pending  further  determination  of  the 
supply  and  price  situation  for  the  raw  fruit  this  season. 
Government  buying  is  again  exerting  an  important 
influence  in  this  market.  For  the  canned  product, 
packers  are  quoting  fancy  sections  at  85  cents  for  2’s 
with  juice  at  60  cents  for  unsweetened  and  621/2  cents 
for  the  sweetened,  all  prices  f.  o.  b.  Tampa. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois" 

Special  Correspondent  of  *'The  Canning  Trade" 

Market  More  Cheerful  But  Trading  Dull — Pea  Canners  Showing 
Stiff  Resistance  Against  Low  Prices — ^Trying  To  Buy  Corn  At 
Low  Prices — Forced  Selling  Hurting  Tomato  Prices — Pulp  In 
Good  Demand — Catsup  Firm — Kraut  Retailing  At  5c  Per  Can — 
Shortage  In  Pumpkin — Fruits  Quiet. 

Chicago,  November  4,  1938. 

ENERAL  MARKET  —  While  everyone  seems 
more  cheerful  about  business,  trading  in  canned 
foods  continues  on  a  sub-normal  level.  The 
October  volume  was  off  from  8  per  cent  to  as  high  as 
27  per  cent  with  a  number  of  the  different  houses. 
Price  structures  with  but  one  or  two  rare  exceptions, 
are  fairly  firm. 

THE  WEATHER — Cold  weather  is  promised  within 
the  next  few  days  and  there  are  many  in  the  market 
who  seem  to  feel  that  if  seasonable  conditions  ruled, 
there  would  be  quite  a  pick-up  in  dry  groceries 
particularly. 

The  month  of  October  was  an  exceptionally  warm 
one  throughout  this  territory  and  the  first  two  or  three 
days  of  November  were  likewise. 

PEAS — Stiff  resistance  on  the  part  of  canners 
against  the  low  offers  that  the  trade  have  been  making, 
is  the  real  feature.  Low  priced  lots  are  getting  scarce 
and  by  low  priced,  one  means  the  prices  that  ruled  up 
to  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Only  a  few  isolated  lots  of  No.  2  tin  ordinary  stan¬ 
dard  No.  4  sieve  Alaskas  at  60  cents,  Wisconsin  factory, 
are  available.  Most  sellers  are  holding  at  65  cents  to 
70  cents. 

No.  2  tin  extra  standard  No.  2  sieve  Alaskas  have 
been  wanted  and  some  sales  have  been  made  as  low 
as  85  cents,  factory,  but  this  is  from  10  to  20  cents  less 
than  the  basis  at  which  most  canners  are  holding  for. 

One  of  the  strengthening  influences  are  the  recent 
figures  that  showed  unexpected  heavy  movements  dur¬ 
ing  September  and  October.  If  the  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  will  be  successful  in  moving  approximately 
2,000,000  cases  a  month  for  the  next  eight  or  nine 
months,  the  general  pea  structure  will  be  in  a  far 
better  position  than  could  have  been  visualized  last 
July  or  August. 

CORN — Much  publicity  has  been  given  to  the  ad¬ 
vances  made  by  the  Maine  and  New  York  canners,  but 
this  has  had  little  if  any  effect  upon  the  Chicago  mar¬ 
ket.  Some  sharp-shooting  has  been  going  on  and 
efforts  made  to  buy  No.  2  white  crushed  corn  at  621/2 
cents,  delivered,  but  have  not  learned  of  any  sellers  at 
that  figure. 

The  general  corn  market  is  without  feature  and  only 
routine  trading  prevails.  Some  No.  10  standard  white 
crushed  has  been  wanted  for  Government  and  other 
bids. 

TOMATOES — With  a  total  pack  East  of  the  Rockies, 
estimated  this  year  at  approximately  2,000,000  less 


than  1937,  it  would  seem  that  the  market  should  have 
made  a  better  accounting  of  itself  by  now.  Forced  sell¬ 
ing  by  a  few  small  canners  has  reduced  the  price  on 
No.  2  standards  to  60  cents,  factory,  Indiana  and  Ohio. 
The  buying  even  at  that  price,  has  been  in  very  narrow 
lines.  Other  quotations  from  the  surrounding  sections 


are: 

No.  1  No.  2  No.  21/2  No.  10 

Extra  Standards  . $  .50  .75  1.00  3.25 

Standards  . 421/2  .60  .85  2.90 


TOMATO  PULP — This  item  is  quoted  from  $2.50  to 
$3.25,  factory,  depending  upon  the  specific  gravity, 
color  and  general  quality.  The  demand  has  been  fairly 
good  and  the  market  has  been  supported  to  a  better 
degree  than  standard  tomatoes. 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS — Catsup  is  in  a  firm  position 
with  some  canners  already  sold  out  of  both  the  8  ounce 
as  well  as  the  14  ounce  standard  grade.  Good  extra 
standard  and  fancy  catsup  in  these  sizes  are  held  firm. 

SAUERKRAUT — The  extreme  low  prices  that  rule 
have  helped  but  the  weather  has  been  one  factor  that 
has  delayed  an  otherwise  normal  fall  movement. 
No.  21/4  fancy  sauerkraut  is  available  at  60  cents,  de¬ 
livered  Chicago. 

One  of  the  large  cash  and  carry  jobbers  is  reported 
to  have  sold  No.  21/4  kraut  to  his  retail  trade  at  a  basis 
that  would  enable  the  retailer  to  sell  at  a  nickel  a  can 
to  the  consumer. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— The  effort  to  push  up 
the  price  on  the  No.  2  standard  cut  green  grade,  has 
thus  far  not  been  successful.  Chicago  jobbers  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  buying  on  the  basis  of  62 1^  cents, 
delivered,  and  some  nice  lots,  better  than  standard, 
have  been  confirmed  at  65  cents,  delivered.  The  fancy 
grade,  as  well  as  the  No.  10  tins  in  all  grades,  have  been 
of  slow  call. 

ASPARAGUS — The  movement  is  better  and  some 
business  has  been  booked  during  the  past  week  with 
prices  generally  held  firm. 

BEETS — The  market  somewhat  unsettled.  Future 
sales,  they  say,  were  rather  limited  this  season,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  the  Wisconsin  canners  and  some  little 
crowding  with  concessions  has  recently  been  noted.  The 


going  market  quotations  are: 

No.  2  Fancy  Cut . $  .70  factory 

No.  2  Fancy  Sliced . 70  factory 

No.  2  Fancy  Whole . 80  factory 

No.  10  Fancy  Cut .  2.75  factory 

PUMPKIN — An  acute  shortage  among  canners  al¬ 
ready  exists.  Belated  buying  has  advanced  the  market 
until  today  it  is  difficult  to  obtain: 

No.  21/2  Fancy  Pumpkin . $  .90  factory 

No.  2  Fancy  Pumpkin . 70  factory 

No.  10  Fancy  Pumpkin .  3.50  factory 


SPINACH — A  slightly  higher  range  of  prices  rule 
from  the  Ozarks  with  No.  2  tin  spinach  generally 
quoted  at  65  cents,  Missouri  and  Arkansas  factory 
points,  and  No.  2V4  tins  85  cents.  The  West  has  been 
selling  a  little  spinach  in  here  at  around  $1.05  Coast 
for  No.  21/2  fancy  quality. 
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CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Not  much  trading  has 
been  going  on  in  peaches.  Buyers  have  been  trying  to 
“beat  the  gun”  but  have  not  succeeded  in  purchasing 
at  under  $1.10  Coast  for  No.  21/0  standards.  Apricots 
are  of  only  minor  interest. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — Italian  prunes,  due  to  the 
scarcity  in  first  hands,  are  firm  with  No.  2V2  choice 
quoted  as  bottom  at  90  cents  Coast.  Pears  continue  to 
make  a  good  showing.  The  berry  line  is  of  only  slight 
interest. 

THE  FISH  LINE — Shrimp  is  firmer  with  a  higher 
market  predicted  in  the  immediate  or  near  term.  Sal¬ 
mon  is  holding  the  strength  that  it  gained  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago.  Tuna  is  doing  better. 

THE  BIDDLE  CASE — While  much  has  been  written 
in  the  trade  press  since  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  re¬ 
fused  to  review  Biddle’s  appeal,  the  Interstate  Merch¬ 
ant  of  St.  Louis,  outlined  the  matter  so  clearly  in  one 
of  its  recent  issues,  that  it  is  worth  repeating  in  this 
column : 

“The  United  States  Supreme  Court  not  only  upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  which 
opponents  of  the  act  declared  it  would  not  do,  but  it 
did  not  dignify  the  appeal  of  the  Biddle  Purchasing 
Co.  from  the  cease  and  desist  order  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  or  the  subsequent  decision  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  at  New  York  which 
sustained  that  order,  by  even  reviewing  the  case.  In 
other  words,  the  high  court  was  satisfied  with  the 
ruling  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  allowed  it  to  stand 
as  its  decision,  which  forbids  the  payment  of  brokerage 
through  the  Biddle  company  to  wholesalers  and  the 
payment  thereof  by  manufacturers. 

It  was  the  strongest  case  that  could  have  been  pre¬ 
sented,  since  the  Biddle  Purchasing  Co.  had  been  in 
operation  long  before  the  passage  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act.  The  decision  means  that  all  other  buy¬ 
ing  agencies  are  now  violating  that  law  when  they 
receive  brokerage  which  reverts  to  its  members  directly 
or  indirectly.  It  also  means  that  manufacturers  and 
other  sellers  dealing  through  such  agencies  are  violat¬ 
ing  the  same  law  where  they  pay  brokerage  or  a 
variation  of  it.” 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Price  Gains  Holding  and  Outlook  Improved — Shipments  and 
Distribution  Heavy  —  Further  Advances  Warranted  —  Beans 
Puzzle  —  Rains  Promise  End  of  Tomato  Crop  —  Asparagus 
Cutting  Bee — Fish  Holds  Steady. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  November  3,  1938. 

UTLOOK  IMPROVED  —  Sales  activities  were 
not  especially  marked  during  the  past  week  but 
the  price  gains  made  of  late  were  firmly  main¬ 
tained  and  the  general  outlook  is  considered  very  much 
improved.  Very  large  shipments  continued  to  go  for¬ 
ward  by  the  water  route,  and  large  quantities  of  canned 


foods  are  passing  through  local  wholesale  grocery  ^ 
warerooms,  following  the  reopening  of  these  places  of 
business. 

FRUITS — There  have .  been  no  further  changes  in  ^ 
canned  fruit  prices  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  there 
will  be  few  in  the  immediate  future.  There  are  those, 
however,  who  feel  that  quotations  are  still  too  close  to 
actual  cost  and  who  favor  advances  on  some  items. 

The  weak  holders  of  peaches  seem  to  be  out  of  the 
market,  pears  are  firmly  held  and  there  are  many 
inquiries  for  apricots,  with  quite  a  few  items  in  low 
supply.  Although  fresh  fruits  are  still  available  locally 
in  quite  an  assortment,  the  canned  product  is  getting 
a  strong  play.  It  looks  like  a  season  of  heavy  consump¬ 
tion. 

BEANS — California  canners  of  stringless  beans  are 
wishing  stocks  were  a  little  lighter,  but  are  making  no 
further  efforts  to  stimulate  sales  by  shading  list  prices. 

This  was  tried  by  some  and  did  not  work,  with  the 
result  that  some  of  the  special  discounts  quoted  are 
being  gradually  withdrawn.  Some  excellent  beans  are 
packed  in  this  State,  but  there  is  strong  competition 
from  the  outside,  especially  from  places  where  labor 
costs  are  much  lower  than  here.  Some  canners  cut 
operations  short  at  the  height  of  the  season,  diverting 
purchases  to  the  fresh  vegetable  market,  and  feel  that 
they  did  the  right  thing.  Kentucky  Wonder  beans 
packed  asparagus  style  are  quoted  at  $1.75  a  dozen 
for  No.  2s,  in  the  small  sieve  and  $1.65  for  medium 
sieve.  Choice  cut  are  quoted  at  90  cents  for  No.  2s, 
with  standards  at  80  cents. 

TOMATOES — Rain  fell  during  the  week  throughout 
central  and  northern  California  and  the  harvesting  of 
tomatoes  has  been  slowed  down.  Should  weather  of 
this  type  continue  for  a  few  days  it  might  easily  mean 
the  near  end  of  the  season.  This  item  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  slowest  in  the  list  from  the  sales  standpoint. 

Some  operators  report  a  little  more  interest  in  puree, 
with  the  whole  ripe  product  selling  at  $3.00  and  that 
from  trimmings  at  $2.75. 

ASPARAGUS — California  asparagus  growers  have 
completed  a  survey  of  all  asparagus  growing  districts 
of  the  country  where  canning  is  carried  on  and  recently 
presented  their  findings  to  canners  at  a  meeting  held 
at  San  Francisco.  William  N.  L.  Hutchinson,  made  the 
survey  and  collected  representative  samples  of  the 
packs  from  various  districts.  These  samples  were  cut 
at  the  meeting  and  compared  with  California  packs  of 
all  green,  about  the  only  grade  packed  in  other 
States.  In  general,  the  packs  were  found  to  be  of  quite 
fair  quality.  It  was  the  general  feeling  that  much  of 
the  competition  from  other  districts  is  made  possible 
through  lower  wage  scales,  California  quality  still  being 
on  top. 

FISH — The  canned  fish  market  is  being  featured 
more  by  steadiness  than  by  the  size  of  orders.  The 
advances  in  canned  salmon  prices  do  not  seem  to  have 
slowed  down  the  movement  and  both  sardines  and 
tuna  are  getting  attention.  The  holding  down  of  the 
tuna  pack  through  concerted  action  has  served .  to 
stabilize  the  market  on  this  article. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Little  More  Canning  This  Week — Movement  of  Shrimp  Very 
Good — Cool  Weather  But  No  Rain,  Both  Needed  By  Oysters — 
Drought  Preventing  Crop  Planting  and  Sweet  Potato  Harvesting 
— Crowder  Peas  and  Also  Okra  Nearly  All  Sold. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  November  3,  1938. 

HRIMP — There  were  a  few  more  shrimp  canned 
this  past  week  than  the  previous  one,  which  en¬ 
ables  the  factories  to  run  two  or  three  days.  The 
stock  was  large  and  fancy  and  an  excellent  pack  was 
turned  out. 

The  pack  this  season  is  going  to  be  light  at  its  best, 
because  the  first  two  weeks  of  this  season  were  lost, 
because  no  canneries  operated  and  very  few  canneries 
operated  the  following  two  weeks,  which  made  the  first 
four  weeks  of  the  season  a  flop.  Now  the  factories  are 
operating  in  a  “skip — stop”  manner,  which  reduces  the 
chances  of  them  catching  up  on  the  pack. 

The  movement  of  the  new  pack  shrimp  is  very  good, 
considering  business  conditions  and  the  big  carry-over 
of  canned  shrimp  from  last  season’s  pack.  With  im¬ 
proved  business  conditions,  it  is  believed  that  the 
present  stock  of  canned  shrimp  will  be  completely 
cleaned  up  before  the  new  pack  starts  next  Fall. 

In  a  few  weeks,  production  will  practically  stop  and 
it  will  be  all  going  out  and  nothing  coming  in,  as  far  as 
the  present  stock  of  canned  shrimp  is  concerned. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  somewhat  irregular, 
but  a  much  steadier  tone  is  expected  when  canning 
stops. 

OYSTERS — The  weather  is  still  cool  and  we  are  hav¬ 
ing  minimum  temperatures  of  from  48  to  54  degrees, 
yet  no  rain  and  while  the  cool  weather  has  improved 
the  condition  of  the  oysters  to  some  extent,  yet  it  is 
going  to  take  rain  to  freshen  the  water  in  the  bay 
before  we  are  going  to  have  fat  oysters.  However, 
oysters  coming  into  this  section  from  the  East,  are  also 
poor,  which  indicates  that  similar  conditions  as  we  have 
here  in  the  Gulf  Coast  are  keeping  the  oysters  poor  in 
the  East. 

Nevertheless,  poor  oysters  are  not  keeping  oyster 
eaters  from  eating  them,  and  the  demand  for  oysters 
in  this  section  is  greater  than  the  supply,  which  has 
caused  raw  dealers  here  to  bring  them  from  the  East, 
in  order  to  supply  the  demand.  Of  course  our  oysters 
are  different  from  those  in  the  East,  which  makes  it 
difficult  for  dealers  here  to  substitute  them.  Our  oysters 
are  of  a  darker  color  and  more  highly  flavored. 

However,  the  Northern  and  Eastern  raw  oyster 
dealers  have  equally  as  much  trouble  as  we  have 
substituting  the  Gulf  Coast  oyster. 

Very  few  of  the  raw  oyster  producers  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege  to  dredge  oysters,  because 
none  of  them  have  dredges  and  there  is  considerable 
expense  to  equip  a  boat  for  dredging,  so  the  opening  of 
the  Alabama  reefs  to  dredging,  which  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  did,  has  availed  the  raw  oyster  producers  very 
little  so  far. 


The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  95  cents  per  dozen  for 
four  ounce ;  $1  for  five  ounce  and  $1.90  for  ten  ounce, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

VEGETABLES — The  drought  which  has  been  pre¬ 
vailing  in  this  section  for  over  two  months  has  delayed 
the  planting  and  the  sweet  potatoes  that  should  have 
been  dug  up  and  canned,  are  still  in  the  ground,  waiting 
for  rain.  The  lack  of  rain  has  retarded  their  growth. 

Farmers  and  canners  alike  have  been  expecting  rain 
every  week,  but  it  has  failed  to  show  up.  But  they  can’t 
wait  forever  and  some  harvesting  has  been  started. 

The  canning  of  crowder  peas  stopped  a  good  while 
ago  and  the  pack  has  pretty  much  all  been  cleaned  up 
and  very  little  available. 

The  okra  pack  is  over  with  and  having  been  a  light 
one,  there  is  not  much  of  it  left.  The  price  of  cut  okra 
is  85  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2  and  $1  for  No.  2^2-  Okra 
and  tomato  sauce  is  $1  per  dozen  for  No.  2. 

The  price  of  sweet  potatoes  is  75  cents  per  dozen  for 
No.  2  and  $1  for  No.  2V2»  o-  b.  factory. 

• 

TEXAS  RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  MARKET 

By  “Rio  Grande" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Grapefruit  Juice  Cleaning  Up  —  The  “Inside"  of  the  Low 
Delivered  Price  Story — Fall  Tomato  Canning  On — Canners 
Discouraged  On  Canned  Kraut — The  Surplus  Citrus  Crop. 

McAllen,  Texas,  November  2,  1938. 

RAPEFRUIT  JUICE  —  The  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation,  which  began  move¬ 
ment  of  its  third  grapefruit  juice  purchase  of 
750,000  cases  October  31st,  will  move  the  entire  pur¬ 
chase  by  November  30th.  While  the  F.S.C.C.  is  buying 
all  sizes  on  a  competitive  weekly  bid  basis,  the  case  of 
one  bidder  appears  representative  of  the  average  bid 
for  the  first  week,  inasmuch  as  the  F.S.C.C.  reserves 
the  right  to  reject  any  bid  out  of  reason  with  current 
invoice  prices.  The  bidder  submitted  a  net  price  of 
46V^  cents,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  which  was  accepted.  Said 
bidder  arrived  at  his  461/4  cents  price  by  subtracting 
an  even  6  cents  from  his  average  invoice  price  for  the 
week  of  52i/»  cents.  This  represents  a  gross  figure  as 
through  commercial  channels  where  he  must  wrap 
either  his  own  or  buyers  labels,  extend  5  per  cent 
brokerage,  II/2  per  cent  discount,  4/1  per  cent  swell 
allowance. 

A  good  many  grapefruit  juice  packers  have  cleaned 
house,  and  the  major  juice  holdings  remain  in  the 
hands  of  only  a  few  canners.  The  demand  is  very  good 
for  quality  merchandise,  and  to  encourage  a  brisk 
movement,  canners  are  offering  as  a  final  clean-up 
price,  50  cents,  f.  o.  b.  Valley,  on  both  sweetened  and 
unsweetened  No.  2  grapefruit  juice.  On  larger  than 
ordinary  orders,  even  lower  prices  may  be  expected; 
but  l.c.l.  business,  which  orders  have  become  quite  diffi¬ 
cult  to  effect  prompt  shipment  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
the  price  still  holds  at  521/2  cents  and  55  cents. 

For  those  of  good  memory,  finis  can  be  written  to 
the  proposition  of  Texas  grapefruit  juice.  No.  2’s, 
unsweetened  at  50  cents,  delivered.  New  York  City. 
The  rumor  so  hotly  contested  by  a  number  of  interested 
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persons  recently,  indeed  seems  to  have  been  an  actual 
sale  of  no  small  amount.  To  the  memory  of  intelligent 
canners,  however,  who  well  know  the  chaos  of  a 
demoralized  market,  let  us  advise  the  sale  did  not  origi¬ 
nate  from  any  juice  packer.  If  the  information  is 
correct,  and  the  report  is  from  several  directions,  a 
bank  liquidating  its  harassed  juice  holdings  unleashed 
the  landslide. 

TOMATOES  —  A  number  of  Texas  Rio  Grande 
Valley  packers  are  preparing  for  a  Fall  tomato  pack, 
the  approximate  starting  date,  November  10th.  The 
crop  is  in  excellent  shape,  of  good  quality  and  some¬ 
what  larger  than  previous  Fall  tomato  crops  in  this 
section.  Subject  to  firm  order,  only,  and  immediate 
shipping  instructions,  the  price  appears  right  on  No. 
I’s  standard  at  42i/>  cents  and  No.  2’s  at  621/2  cents, 
f.  o.  b.  factory. 

SAUERKRAUT — Many  Texas  Rio  Grande  Valley 
kraut  packers  have  been  holding  their  packs  of  the 
past  season  for  better  prices,  which  prices  have  never 
materialized,  due  to  Northern  competition.  At  least 
one  packer  is  selling  out  No.  2’s  at  50  cents,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

CROPS — By  far  the  most  difficult  question  to  answer 
is  the  true  status  of  the  dominating  crop  in  the  Texas 
Rio  Grande  Valley,  grapefruit.  On  all  citrus  fronts 
from  Florida  to  California,  there  is  a  reported  sur¬ 
plus  of  10,000,000  boxes.  Five  million  boxes  of  this 
surplus  will  probably  go  into  relief  channels.  The 
other  5,000,000  boxes?  Who  knows.  Perhaps  this 
coming  year  will  be  the  year  of  the  proverbial  “big 
freeze.”  Perhaps  a  number  of  near  broke  growers  will 
permit  their  groves  to  go  unwatered  in  this  land  of 
irrigation,  thus  “saving”  their  irrigation  money  for 
other  purposes,  such  as  eating.  Again,  the  great 
American  masses  might  suddenly  feel  a  very  pressing 
need  for  vitamin  “C,”  the  better  to  do  their  daily  work, 
and  solve  the  economics  of  our  problem. 

• 

’GRAMS  OF  INTEREST 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

THE  PACKAGE  MACHINERY  MANUFACTURERS  INSTITUTE  have 
changed  the  date  and  place  of  their  annual  meeting  originally 
scheduled  Tuesday,  November  15th  at  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  to 
the  West  Chester  Country  Club,  Rye,  New  York,  on  November 
16th. 

• 

L.  E.  BONNER  was  elected  President  of  the  Jitney  Jungle  Grocer 
Operators  Association  which  recently  held  its  convention  at 
Jackson,  Michigan. 

• 

SOME  150  RELATIVES  AND  FRIENDS  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  W. 
Blackstone  attended  the  reception  held  in  honor  of  their  Golden 
Wedding  Anniversary  at  the  Carleton  Hotel,  Oak  Park,  Illinois, 
on  October  22nd.  Mr.  Blackstone  has  been  associated  with  the 
can  labeling  and  boxing  equipment  business  for  the  past  45 
years  as  a  representative  of  the  Standard-Knapp  Corporation, 
and  its  predecessor  Fred  H.  Knapp  Company.  He  is  well  known 
to  canners  throughout  the  Central  West,  and  particularly  those 
who  attend  the  annual  conventions.  His  son-in-law,  F.  P. 
Lonsdale,  is  also  associated  with  Standard-Knapp  Corporation 
in  the  Central  district.  Our  hearty  congratulations  go  out  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blackstone  on  this  occasion,  with  the  wish  for 
many  more  years  of  marital  bliss. 

• 

GIFFORD  &  COMPANY  of  San  Diego,  California,  will  open  an 
olive  processing  plant  at  Orange  Cove,  California,  upon  comple¬ 
tion  of  building  remodeling. 


PACKERS  OF  FROZEN  FOODS  met  at  San  Francisco,  California, 
late  in  October  to  hear  a  report  of  a  recently  appointed  com¬ 
mittee  on  plans  to  form  a  State-wide  trade  association  of  frozen 
food  packers.  Chairman  J.  J.  Hoey,  said  that  under  the  tentative 
plans,  the  organization  would  probably  be  called  the  Frozen  Food 
Institute  of  California. 

• 

PICTORIAL  POST  CARDS  telling  the  story  of  Rio  Grande  Valley 
citrus  products  will  be  distributed  to  some  50,000  pupils  of 
schools  in  the  Valley  to  be  sent  over  the  United  States. 

• 

AT  THE  MEIETING  of  the  National  Association  of  Food  Chains, 
held  recently,  John  A.  Logan  was  elected  to  succeed  Lewis  W. 
Cole  in  the  presidency  of  the  association. 

• 

NEnv  “superfine”  labels  adorn  the  packages  of  Charles  G. 
Summers,  Jr.’s  “Superfine”  brand  of  canned  foods.  The  new 
labels  are  particularly  attractive  with  plenty  of  blank  space  to 
emphasize  the  vignettes.  The  consumer  is  reminded  that  this 
particular  brand  is  selected  from  “only  our  finest  fresh  vege¬ 
tables.”  The  can  size  is  given,  number  of  servings  contained, 
together  with  several  suggestive  recipes.  The  company’s  label 
books  went  out  to  buyers  last  week. 

• 

FRANK  E.  GORRELL,  Secretary  of  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  arrived  at  San  Francisco,  California,  the  last  of  October, 
to  confer  with  canners  on  the  new  Wage-Hour  Law  and  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act.  These  matters  are  to  be 
discussed  at  a  meeting  of  members  of  the  Canners  League  of 
California,  called  for  the  purpose. 

• 

GLASER-CRANDELL  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  are  introducing  a  new 
line  of  seedless  and  strained  jams  to  especially  appeal  to  the 
consumers  who  buy  baby  foods.  Packed  in  glass,  they  are 
sealed  with  white  vapor  vacuum  caps  attractively  lithographed 
and  bearing  the  American  Medicinal  Association’s  Seal  of 
Approval. 

• 

THE  1938  CORN  PACK 

Washington,  November  3,  1938. 

The  1938  pack  of  Sweet  Corn  exclusive  of  corn  on  the 
cob  totaled  20,846,842  cases.  This  is  based  on  reports 
from  all  but  2.9  per  cent  of  the  pack  which  was 
estimated  on  a  basis  of  acreage  and  average  yields  for 
adjacent  companies.  In  1938,  321  firms  packed  corn  as 
compared  with  356  in  1937. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  24  canners  reported  a  pack 
of  corn  on  the  cob  totaling  533,766  cases.  Last  year  27 
canners  reported  a  pack  of  375,004  cases  of  corn  on 
the  cob. 

CARLOS  CAMPBELL. 

CORN  PACK  IN  ACTUAL  CASES 


State 

1937 

1938 

Me.,  Vt.  and  N.  H . 

2,051,109 

1,878,082 

New  York . 

1,205,768 

1,913,378 

Maryland  and  Delaware . 

2,447,519 

2,238,903 

Pennsylvania  . 

697,145 

513,351 

Ohio  . 

1,186,287 

1,197,165 

Illinois  . 

4,942,117 

2,921,170 

Indiana  . 

2,234,876 

1,673,582 

Wisconsin . 

1,135,972 

1,484,492 

Minnesota  . 

4,221,584 

3,624,406 

Iowa  and  Nebraska . 

3,090,309 

2,219,158 

Other  States — East . 

331,993 

427,183 

Other  States — ^West . 

778,371 

755,972 

TOTAL  UNITED  STATES.. 

24,323,050 

20,846,842 

The  1938  pack  of  Sweet  Corn,  basis  24, /2’s,  is 
20,469,518  cases  compared  with  23,541,224  cases  basis 
24/2’s  packed  in  1937. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 


Central 


Low 

High 

Low 

High 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow.  Fancy  No.  2.... 

. 75 

.871/2 

.90 

.95 

No.  10  . 

_  4.60 

5.00 

4.76 

6.75 

_  .70 

.75 

.76 

No.  10  . 

_  4.25 

Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Low  High 

ASPARAGUS 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

2.46 

2.65 

Large,  No.  2% . . . 

2.50 

2.60 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

2.60 

2.60 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans .  . . 

2.50 

2.60 

2.65 

2.70 

2.40 

2.60 

^50 

2.60 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

2.35 

2.16 

2.45 

2.25 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small.  No.  1  sq . . . 

2.20 

2.00 

2.25 

2.40 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s .  1.85 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s .  2.00 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

Green  Cuts,  2s .  1.05 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 


2.10 

2.50 


1.15 


2.10 

2.30 

1.65 


2.16 

2.35 

1.76 


Std.  No.  2_ . . 

No.  10  . . 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2..........„... 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 _ ...... _ 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2......................... 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2.................._ 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

*Vhite.  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 


■671/2 

4.25 

.60 

4.00 

.80 

4.50 

.70 

4.00 

.65 

.721/2 
4.00 
.70 
3.75 
.67  Va 


.85 

6.00 

.721/2 


.70 


.821/2 

4.25 

.75 

4.25 


_  .75 

_  4.12  i/j 

-  .62% 

_  3.60 

-  .  .571/2 

No.  10  .  3.26 


Ex.  Std.  No. 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2., 


.871/2 

4.25 

.70 


.75 

4.50 
.70 

3.75 

.65 

3.50 
.80 


.95 

5.00 

.90 

4.00 


.621/, 

3.76 


.65 
3.75 

.621/,  .6.i 

3.50  4.00 


.70 

4.00 


Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . . . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 


.70 


.85 

2.60 


.60 

2.00 


.65 

2.35 


CARROTS 


No.  2% 

Na  8  - 

No.  10  _ 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.00  2.85 


No.  in  . 

nn 

4.25 

SPINACH 

Std.  Diced.  No.  2 _ 

_  .66 

.76 

.60 

.70 

.66 

.70 

No.  2  . . . 

.70 

WO 

No.  in 

3.25 

2.76 

3.00 

No.  2%  . — ~ 

.92% 

1.00 

No.  10  . 

3.10 

3.35 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 

.76 

.85 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 80 

.80 

1.10 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 

.90 

1.10 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 90 

I.IO 

1.05 

1.20 

Triple,  No.  2 . 

.95 

.65 

.85 

2.75 


.70 

.90 

3.25 


Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

.85 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

_ 

.76  .86 

No.  10  . . . 

4.26 

5.00 

6.00 

No.  10  . 

. 

4.00  4.50 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.60 

.70 

.76 

.80 

.90 

1.00 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

.66  .75 

Nn.  10  . 

2.75 

3.00 

No  in  . 

3.00  4.00 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.52% 

.57% 

.60 

.70 

.75 

.80 

PEAS 

No.  10  . 

2.60 

2.76 

3.00 

3.25 

3.25 

3.60 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.50 

1.20 

1,40 

1.26 

1.76 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s.. 

1.20  1.26 

1.16 

1.35 

1.20 

1.40 

No.  10  . 

4.50 

6.76 

4.76 

6.00 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  38.. 

1.02%  1.06 

1.10 

1.20 

1.16 

1.30 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

.80 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s.. 

.96 

1.25 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.76 

6.26 

5.25 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s.. 

.90  .96 

.95 

1.15 

1.05 

1.10 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.._ . . 

.80 

.95 

.95 

.95 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  28 

.92%  . 

1.10 

1.25 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  10  . — 

4.00 

4.75 

4.50 

5.00 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s 

.87%  . 

.90 

1.10 

.95 

1.15 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.......... 

.70 

.90 

.80 

.90 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s 

.82%  . 

.85 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

No.  10  . . 

3.35 

4.15 

4.00 

4.50 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s 

.76  . 

.77% 

1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

RM  Put-  Wav,  TJn,  •>.  . 

.70 

.70 

.75 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

.90 

1  00 

No.  10  . . 

3.26 

3.50 

.90 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.06 

1.20 

1.05 

1.20 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s...... 

.86  . 

.77%  1.00 

!80 

1.10 

TJn  in  . 

4,76 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

.70 

80 

.75 

.95 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  28.... 

5.00 

6.75 

No.  10  . 

. 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  8s.... 

6.00 

6.25 

4.76 

5.00 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

. 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s.... 

4.75 

4.76 

4.50 

4.76 

No.  10  . 

. 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  5s... 

4.26  . 

4.00 

4.76 

4.26 

4.50 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . 

.60 

.62% 

.65 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . 

1.25 

1.60 

1.40 

1.50 

No.  10  . 

2.70 

3.00 

3.25 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2s . 

1.26  1.60 

1.20 

1  40 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  8s...... 

. 

.95 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

1.05  . 

1.06 

1.25 

1.25 

1.30 

LilhiA. 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

28 _ 

1.00  . 

.8.7 

1.10 

1.20 

1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

Ss...... 

.75  . 

.77% 

.80 

1.10 

1.20 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

1.40 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas. 

48....^ 

.72%  .86 

.80 

.90 

.95 

1.10 

No.  10  . . 

7.00 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

68. _ 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

1.26 

1.25 

1.30 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

6.25 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

1.15 

1.16 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas, 

28 _ 

6.00  5.25 

5.50 

6.50 

No.  10  . . . 

6.76 

6.00 

4.75  5.00 

4.00 

5.50 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

.86 

.90 

.96 

.90 

.90 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

.75  .90 

.80 

1.00 

No.  10  . . 

4.60 

4.76 

3.76 

4.00 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . 

.60  .70 

.65 

.77% 

.90 

1.00 

No.  2  Fresh  White _ _ 

.76 

.80 

.70 

.80 

.90 

.95 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  48 . 

.82^1  .65 

.60 

.70 

.8,7 

.90 

No.  10  . . . 

3.76 

4.25 

.60 

.65 

.80 

.90 

.67% 

.60 

.65 

K  no 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  2s... 

. 

4.00  4.50 

6.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s... 

. 

3.35  . 

3.36 

4.50 

4.50 

4.75 

BEETS 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s... 

. 

3.15  . 

3.26 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss... 

4.00 

4.50 

Whole,  No.  2 _  _ 

.70 

1.00 

.80 

1.10 

6214  . 

No.  2%  . . . . 

1.20 

1.20 

1.60 

Soaked,  2s  . . 

.41%  . 

.50 

.60 

.57% 

.60 

No.  10  ...................................... 

2.90 

3.50 

3.76 

4.50 

2.10  . 

2.R0 

3.60 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . .  ....... 

.55 

.62% 

.65 

.70 

R7V>  . 

.65 

No.  2%  . . 

.65 

.85 

2.70  . 

No.  16  _ _ .... 

2.40 

2.70 

Fancy  Cut,  No.  2 . 

.65 

.70 

PUMPKIN 

No.  2%  _ 

.86 

.67% 

.76 

.70 

.70 

.60 

.70 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

2.76 

3.00 

No' '5%  . 

. 85 

.90 

.95 

.80 

.85 

Std.  Sliced,  Nn.  2 . 

.65 

.85 

.90 

■Nn.  *  7. _ 

No.  2%  . 

.90 

1.10 

Nn  10  . 

3.50 

3.50 

2.40 

2.50 

No.  10  . . 

2.60 

3.76 

3.35 

Fancy  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

.80 

.70 

.96 

SAUER  KRAUT 

No.  10  . . 

3.26 

3.50 

3.00 

3.25 

3.60 

Fancy,  No.  2...................... 

_ 

.62%  . 

.50 

.65 

.62% 

.65 

.90 

1.05 

3.50 


1.10 

1.35 

4.30 
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SWEET  POTATOES 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

Nn  !>%  . . 

.66 

.80 

.70 

.87% 

No.  8  T... . . . 

.96 

No.  10  - - 

2.70 

.75 

3.00 

.75 

1.20 

1.50 

1.20 

1..50 

No.  2%  ' _ .'. _ ’ . - 

.97% 

1.10 

1.00 

Nn.  in  . - . . 

3.16 

3.60 

T08IATOES 

Solid  Pack 

.96 

1.06 

1.10 

1.35 

.80 

1.20 

.96 

1.25 

No' '2%  . . . 

1.25 

1.26 

. 

■Nft  io  . .  ..  .. 

3.75 

4.00 

Ex.  Std,,  No.  1 _ _ 

No,  9.  .  . 

.70 

.80 

.50 

.76 

1.00 

.80 

1.10 

Na  2%  — . . 

1.00 

1.25 

Nn,  »  ' . .  . 

No.  10  _  ~ 

3.25 

3.50 

3.25 

3.50 

2.76 

2.85 

Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% _ 

No.  10  _ 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  Na  2..,........«..... 

No.  8 _ 

No.  10,  water.............. 

No.  2,  Preaerred....»_.. 

No.  2,  Symp....^............, 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 


With  puree 

Std.,  No.  1 . . . 

.37%  .42% 

.42% 

.60 

.62% 

No.  2  . . . 

.57%  .65 

.60 

.62% 

.65 

.65 

No.  2%  _ 

.82%  .90 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.82% 

Nn  a  . . „ 

.90  1.00 

No.  10  . 

2.76  3.10 

2.90 

2.65 

2.75 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 - 

.40  . 

.40 

No.  10  . 

3.00  . 

3.00 

3.50 

3.00 

3.25 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . . 

■37%  . 

.62% 

No.  10  . . . . 

2.75  . 

2..50 

3.25 

2.75 

2.75 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

.40  .45 

.40 

.50 

.52% 

.55 

No.  2  - - 

.66  .70 

.70 

.76 

.70 

.72% 

No.  10  _ 

2.75  3.00 

3.00 

3.25 

2.65 

2.80 

TURNIP  GREENS 

N'b  9  . 

.76  . 

.65 

No.  2%  .... _ _ _ ... 

.95  . 

.86 

90 

No.  l6" _ _ 

3.75  3.75 

2.90 

3.00 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2...... 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2.._ 
Ehc.  Std.,  Preserred,  No.  2.. 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  _ _ 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 


No.  10,'  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

2.60 

3.00 

2.90 

.  2.75 

APPLE  SAUCE 

.70 

80 

No.  10  _ _ _ _ 

3.00 

3.25 

No.  2  Std. . 

No.  10  . . 

.60 

2.76 

APRICOTS 

No  ?%,  rihnlri . . 

No.  2%,  Std - 

.  1.20 

1.65 

1.40 

1.25 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2... 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2. 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


1.35  1.45 

4.85  5.75 


l.OTVi  1.10 

1.10  1.’20 
5.35  5.50 

7.26  7.’60 

7.'26  7.’6() 

1.76  . 


1.45 

6.40 


1.50 

6.00 


2.06 

7.60 


1.10 

sieii 


2.20 

7.76 


1.16 

Tii 


1.10 

6.60 


1.20 

6.00 


1.46 

6.00 


6.00 

1.40 


.35 

1.36 

.00 

.00 

2.16 

.90 

2.16 

.80 

1.85 

1.60 

1.66 

7.00 

1.66 

7.00 

2.10 

2.10 

6.26  7.00 


Canned  Fish 


GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 
8  oz.  . 

No!  6  "!!!!“!!!!!!"!!!!!"!Z"!!!!!!!!!! 


Florida  Texas 

.43%  .47%  . 

.82%  .85  . 

2.42% . 


California 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

No.  1  . . — .... 

No.  800  _ 

No.  2  . . 

No.  6  . . 


PEARS 


No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2%.. 
No.  10  . . 


Choice,  No.  2% . - 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10,  Water _ 

No.  10,  Ssrrup — 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P - 


1.00 

2.75 


1.05 

3.10 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz . . 

No.  2,  19  oz. . 

No.  2,  17  oz . . 


LOBSTER 
Flats.  1  lb... 

%  lb . 

%  lb . 

OYSTERS 


.70 

1.25 

1.12% 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% _ 

Choice,  No.  2% _ _ 

Std.,  No.  2% _ 

Ex.  Std.,  Slie.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 
Seconds,  YeL,  No.  2 

No.  10,  Fancy . . 

PeeM,  No.  10,  ^lid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10........ 

Crushed,  E^  Std.,  No.  10 _ 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . . . 

No.  211  _ 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  _ 

46  oz . . 

No.  10  _ _ _ 


.36 

.45 

.37 

.44% 

Std.,  4  oz. . 

.54 

.55 

.48 

.60 

.60 

1.85 

.62% 

2.00 

.62% 

.65 

..50 

1.90 

.55 

2.12% 

.75 

2.12% 

.80 

2.32% 

Selects,  6  oz . . 

SALMON 

1.35 

1.36 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . . . 

L70 

---IT,, 

No.  %  . . . .. 

1.90 

1.65 

1.70 

PSnlr,  Tall^  Nn.  1  . 

1.45 

1.32% 

1.4.5 

1.35 

3.26 

1.50 

1.40 

3.50 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1............... 

Nn  %  . 

4.60 

6.35 

5.60 

6.75 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

3.26 

3.60 

1.35 

1.45 

SHRIMP 

1.26 

1.36 

1.15 

1.15 

.77% 

1.00 

.80 

1.10 

4.60 

4.76 

4.00 

4.35 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per 

6.60 

6.60 

3.26 

3.26 

3.00 

1.96 

1.96 

Sou 

.95 

1.06 

.96 

1.00 

1.00 

1.80 

2.10 

1.80 

1.90 

2.20 

1.90 

Northwest  Selects 


60  . 

80  _ 

40  . 

66  . 

85  6.10 


%  Oil,  Key . 

%  Oil,  Keyless . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton. 

%  Oil,  Carton. . . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s... 
Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48's... 


4.15 

3.80 


.62%  - 

.72%  - 

1.06  _ _ 

1.60  _ _ 

2.40  _ 

6.00  _ 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’e . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s.... _ 

%8  . 

%s  . 

Light  Meat,  Is................ 

Z!ZZZZ!"""!! 


4.50 

4.15 


6.00 

3.50 


1.15 

1.60 


1.26 

1.76 


1.96 

1.60 

1.80 

2.25 

1.26 
1.05 


1.86 

.96 

1.76 


Southern 
1.10  1.20 
1.16  1.26 
1.20  1.30 


1.70 

3.00 


1.70 

3.30 


10.00  11.46 

6.60  6.30 

3.86  4.16 

9.00  10.00 
6.00  6.50 

3.60  8.76 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADIUSTERS  ior  Detachabl*  Chain*. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wls. 

AGITATORS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER.  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
^ott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  me.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BELT  LACING 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formuia,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Cnapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wls. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  nn.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wls. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work; 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CONVEYOR  BELT  FASTENERS 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  , 
COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuoiw. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  ior  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FULERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  ^ng.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wls. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  BILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

C3iisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Ma^nery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wls. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  lor  Food  (not  hermsttcslly 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 


FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coro.,  Cedarburg,  Wls. 
E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  lor  Machinery  MIrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Madtinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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INSURANCE,  Caiman. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacheted  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  lacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corooration,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  CedMburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  I.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Ihedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LACING,  BELT 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Coprar  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Srott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALPERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^timore,  Md. 
The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  ludge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type.  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  CopMr  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robiiis  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  ^rp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach,  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FaUs,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Scott-Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 

Used  by  leading  Manu- 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MIUION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE  V 

BALTIMORE^ 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


HOLIDAY  one.  Ufl  jjO^ 

PUMPKIN  PIE  ^  America' I 

SfieclcU  ^e44e/U! 

CANNED  PUMPKIN  (fcti  Ute 

IU(f<fe4tlui4uilne4^^ 

hdiokeH.,  PACKERS 

04t  tUe  <f^44ich-6ie^  CANS 

'NATIONAL" 


NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 


RPORATION 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

BOSTON  •  DCTBOIT  •  HAMILTON.  OHIO 


'  OF  McKfCSPO»*T  TIN  PLATC  < 

•  no  EAST  42nd  STREET 

BALTIMORf  •  MASmH.  N  Y  •  CHICAGO 


EXECUTIVE  orricES 
td  rUntc  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  « 


